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WONDER. 


BY ZONA GALE. 





Here are the shadows, veiling green with 
gray 
And winningall the wonder fromthe light. 
Here phantom fragrance swells and falls like 
sound, 
The hour distils itself to dark. The day 
Dreams io its grave, and lo, the dream is 
night. 
Beloved, the dear marvel of the May, 
Its altared dark, its blossoms 
white, 
Its moments rich with kisses from the lips 
Of dying moments—what are these? We lay 
Our love beside them, and excel the night. 
—February Century. 


— ew 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The editors of the Woman’s JOURNAL 
are in Washington taking an active part 
in the labors of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Convention. Miss Wilde, 
associate editor, is also in attendance 
upon the Convention, During her ab- 
sence, Miss Harriet B. Turner, for many 
years a faithful co-worker on the JouR- 
NAL, has charge of the office. 


solemn 








-_—- 


On last Tuesday morning the Massa- 
chusetts Legislative Committee on Elec- 
tion Laws gave a hearing on the bill to 
give to women who are qualified to vote 
in elections for school committee mem- 
bers a similar right in choosing school 
board candidates in primary elections or 
caucuses. Representative Stevens of Som- 
erville said the bill would involve no ex- 
tension of the suffrage, since it would 
merely give to women a voice in naming 
the candidates for whom they already 
have a right to vote on the final selection. 
¥. F, Phillips of Somerville made a strong 
plea for the bill, saying that in this re- 
spect Massachusetts was an object of 
scorn for England in that it failed to live 
up to its standards for the emancipation 
of women. Other addresses in favor of 
the bill were made by Miss Amy F. Acton 
and Miss Edith M. Hale, both attorneys, 
and ex-Representative J. F. Foster and 
Charles F, Philbrick of Somerville. The 





chairman called on Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead | 


to speak, but Mrs. Mead said that she 
thought the arguments already presented 
covered what she would have said on her 
bill for substantially the same object. 





The Irish Woman Suffrage Association, 
at their convention in the Mansion House 
or City Hall of Dublin, on Jan. 21, re- 
solved that Irish women should be author- 
ized to vote for all candidates at every 
public election on the same qualifications 
asmen. Municipal suffrage was granted 
to women in Ireland by the provisions of 
the local government act, which became 
law a few years ago. They took an active 
interest in the very first elections held 
under the new law. The eagerness with 
which they availed themselves of the priv- 
ilege conferred and the excellent work 
they have done upon the various public 
boards to which some of their number 
have been elected have done much to 
strengthen their claim for the parlia- 
mentary franchise. 





Sadie 





About three hundred women delegates 
attended this Dublin convention. The 
lord mayor of Dublin, Rt. Hon. Timothy 
Harrington, M. P., presided. In the 
course of a vigorous address he asserted 
that the logic of accomplished facts shown 
by practical experience since the local 
government act came into operation had 
silenced much of the opposition to woman 
suffrage that had formerly existed in Ire- 
land, and that it needed now but the re- 
vival of an energetic campaign to over- 
throw the last barriers of prejudice, On 
the platform with the lurd mayor, who is 
one of the Jeading National members of 
Parliament, were other well-known Na- 
tionalists, as well as several Liberal- 
Unionists, including Thomas W. Russell, 
M. P. 





A bill providing for a constitutional 
amendment to give women in cities the 
right to vote upon school matters has 
been introduced in the N. Y. Legislature. 
The local Council of Women of Rochester 
is taking the lead in the support of this 
amendment and the members are circu- 
lating petitions in its behalf. Miss Mary 
Anthoty secured two hundred signatures 
within ashort time. It is the plan of the 
council to send two representative wom- 
en of each city of the State to Albany at 
the time the bill is considered in order to 
present the arguments in favor of its pas- 
sage. 





The Woman’s Relief Corps, the Grand 
Army of the Republic, and other patriotic 
clans of Massachusetts gathered in Boston 
this week. Greetings were presented to 
the Relief Corps by Judge Advocate 
James Tanner of the National G. A. R. 
He termed the Corps the right hand and 
heart of the Grand Army. ‘We boys of 
the army,”’ he said, ‘‘did not need to pass 
over the river to touch elbows with the 
angels. Some of us found them minister- 
ing in the hospitals, and find them now in 
their appointed work.”’ 





_o-- 





At a meeting of the Provincial Order of 
King’s Daughters recently held in Mon- 
treal, Can., Mrs. Isabella Charles Davis, 
general secretary of the International Or- 
der, urged upon the members the impor- 
tance and solemnity of the franchise. 
She thought women’s organizations of all 
kinds should be looked upon as training 
schools for citizens, and if voters, men 
and women both, went to the ballot-box 
from their knees, we would have purer 
governments and better laws. 


-_?o 





Just before the city election the Mon- 
treal Local Council of Women issued a 
letter to the 5,500 women voters in the 
city setting forth numerous reasons why 
they should exercise the privilege of fran- 
chise. Attention was called to the state 
of the streets, the condition of the water, 
the inspection of the food and the schools 
as matters in which women are particu- 
larly interested and as matters involved 
in the election. 


Oem — 


THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 


The regular Fortnightly meeting of the 
Massachusetts woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held on Tuesday, Feb. 16, at 
3 o’clock, at 6 Marlborough St., Boston. 
The Brighton-Allston League has the 
meeting in charge. Rev. F. S. C. Wicks, 
of Brighton, will be the speaker. Subject, 
‘What Invalids have Done for the World.’ 





WOMEN OF AUSTRALIA. 

Mrs, A. Watson-Lister, secretary of the 
Woman’s National Council of Australia, 
at a recent Fortnightly of the Massachuw- 
setts W. S. A, gave an interesting account 
of the women of that far-off land. She 
said in part: 

The women of al] Australia were grant- 
ed full national suffrage a year ago last 
May. But it was a surprise to me to read 
in the papers the other day that State suf 
frage has been given to women in Tasma- 
nia; for just before I left, Mrs. Rooke, the 
president of the Tasmania W. C. T. U., 
told me that woman suffrage was never 
mentioned there but with bated breath, it 
was so unpopular. 

The women of my own State of Victoria 
are the best organized women in Austra- 
Jia, but our Upper House is, I think, the 
worst in the world. We have there all 
the fossilized specimens of humanity. Of 
its 48 members, only four have ever faced 
the electors, They hold office practically 
for life. In New South Wales, if the 
Upper House throws out twice a bill 
which has been passed by the Lower 
House, the premier may appoint enough 
new members of the Upper House to 
overcome its resistance to the popular 
will, as in England the sovereign may cre- 
ate new peers to overcome the obstinacy 
of the House of Lords in similar circum- 
stances. But in Victoria the premier has 
not this power. There a bill to give wom- 
en full State suffrage has passed the Low- 
er House eight times by increasing major 
ities and has been thrown out seven times 
by the Upper House. But at the last 
election a number of members of the Vic- 
torian Upper House were candidates for 
the National Parliament, for which wom- 
en can vote; and it was very amusing to 
see them trying to explain away, to the 
women electors, their votes against giv- 
ing women State suffrage in Victoria. 
They said they had wished to be quite 
sure first that the majority of the women 
really wanted it; they had not wanted to 
force it upon them against their will. 
But the women in our last elections gen- 
erally showed bad taste enough to vote 
for the men who had tried to ‘force the 
suffrage upon them,” 

Mrs. Bear-Crawford some years ago 
formed a central council of representa- 
tives from all the organizations that be- 
lieved in suffrage for women—the Anti- 
Sweating League, the Single-Tax League, 
the W. C. T. U., several of the Free Trade 
Leagues, etc., etc.,—for concerted action 
in Parliamentary work. It proved very 
useful. Whenever we had occasion to 
ask the premier for anything, we sent one 
deputation, representing an enormous 
number of people—the membership of all 
these different societies. Many converts 
were made by drawing-room meetings— 
what you call parlor meetings. When we 
found people tired of suffrage meetings, 
we organized in all the suburbs of Mel- 
bourne Progressive Leagues, and had 
meetings on all subjects relating to wom- 
en We have secured the appointment of 
women on hospital boards, and of some 
women doctors in hospitals, also of wom- 
en op the advisory committees of schools, 
etc. 

About six years ago we sent in a peti- 
tion with 50,000 or 60,000 signatures. It 
was received with contempt and pushed 
aside. Petitions are of small value in 
their influence upon Parliament, but of 
great educative value to the peopleamong 
whom they arecirculated. Petitioning is 
like ringing a door bell when the wire is 
cut, It amuses the people outside, and 
does not disturb anyone in the house. 

Our Anti-Suffrage Association died 
three months after it was formed, It was 
formed by two of our leading manufactur- 
ers, who hid behind their daughters. 
They had plenty of money, took a large 
office on a main street, employed several 
paid secretaries, and spent more money 
in three months than we had done in all 
our years of work, They paid little boys 
and girls to circulate their petition, and 
they got many signatures under false pre- 
tences. In Australiaa great many people 
believe in woman suffrage who do not be- 
lieve in electing women to Parliament. 
In circulating their petition, they would 
callat a house and ask, “Do you want 
women to go to Parliament?” If the wo- 
man answered no, they would say, ‘‘ Well, 
here is a petition against it,’ when it was 
really a petition against women’s voting. 
They got 20,000 signatures. Much was 
made of their petition, though it was not 
half as large as ours. The daughters of 
these great manufacturers drove up in 
their carriages to their fathers’ factories 





at the lunch hour, and made the working 
girls sign their petition. They did not 
feel free to refuse, because they knew it 
would lead to their being discharged; but 
they felt very bitter about it. I thought 
it a great piece of cruelty to force these 
poor girls to sign a petition against a 
measure which would help them to im- 
proved conditions. The labor unions 
took the matter up, and it caused much 
indignation, We were not admitted to 
the factories to circulate our petition. 

The anti-suffrage petition did us a grea* 
deal of good. It aroused a number of 
apathetic people. 

One of those two manufacturers, who 
has been called the ‘‘father of the anti- 
suffrage movement in Australia,’’ was a 
candidate for the Federal Senate at the 
recent elections, and did not getin. The 
women voted against it. 

All along we have had to contend with 
the Argus’s reports of the awful results 
of woman suffrage in America. It has 
attributed to it polygamy in Utah, the 
strikes in Colorado, and would certainly 
have charged to it the Galveston flood, if 
women had had the ballot in Texas, 
Similar statements were made in Parlia- 
ment. Many of our advocates in Parlia- 
ment were entirely uninformed about 
equal suffrage in America, and could not 
answer these objections, and we sat in 
the gallery and sent them netes. When 
you hear of dreadful things that are said 
by your Antis to be happening in Aus- 
tralia, take it with a grain of salt. 

Miss Catherine Spence, the **Grand Old 
Woman” of Australia, who has done so 
much for dependent children, said it was 
comical to see the difference in the respect 
with which women were treated, after 
full suffrage was granted in South Aus- 
tralia. The candidates went around cap 
in hand to all the women’s societies. The 
question of morals was an important fac- 
tor in the election, for the first time, and 
men “assumed a virtue if they bad it not,”’ 
In South and West Australia and New 
South Wales, where women have State 
suffrage, the age of protection for girls 
was promptly raised. The women had 
been fighting in vain for years to secure 
this, before they got the baliot. Another 
good result of equal sufirage has been the 
passage in New Zealand of the testator’s 
act, by which a certain part of a man’s 
property when he dies must go to his wife 
and family. Io Victoriaa millionaire may 
leave his wife penniless, 

Feb. 16, 1903, when the Federal el: c- 
tions were held in Australia, ought to 
rank with the Fourth of July. It was the 
first time when the women of a nation 
ever voted. Conservative papers, formerly 
opposed to suffrage, are now the first to 
acknowledge how well the women voted. 

The heavy labor vote in Victoria at this 
election has been said to be due to the 
women, It was due mainly to the fact 
that the Victorian government had de- 
prived all the State employees of their 
votes. There had been a railrvad strike; 
the men were goaded into it; it failed 
after three months, but not till much 
damage had resulted. The government 
then carried through a bill disfranchising 
at State electious all the postal, railway, 
telegraph and telephone officials. In Vic- 
toria these men are now in the same posi- 
tion as the women; they have a vote in 
Federal elections, but not in State elec- 
tions. At the Federal election just past, 
this army of disfranchised officials threw 
in their lot with the labor party. One 
reason why the woman suffrage bill was 
thrown out again in Victoria is said to 
have been because, if it had passed, the 
wives of all these civil servants would 
have been able to vote. So the premier 
refused to bring in a woman suffrage bill, 
and it was brought in by a private mem- 
ber, formerly an ‘‘Anti.”’ 

It has been said that Australia has been 
ruined by the labor party. It has been 
injured not by the labor party but by a 
dreadful drought, such as has not oc- 
curred before within the memory of the 
oldest inbabitant. There are in Queens- 
land children eight and ten years old who 
until last year had never seen rain. The 
drought has only just been broken. Last 
year Australia had the biggest harvest in 
its history, and all we needed was stock 
to eat it. During the dry years our ani- 
mals bad all died. lam glad we did not 
get federal suffrage till after the drought, 
or the drought would certainly have been 


attributed t» the women’s vote. New 
Zealand, because of its advanced land 


policy, is prospering, and going ahead by 
leaps and bounds, yet it has a more ultra 
labor party than Australia. 

(Concluded on Page 53.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Rev, ANNA H. SHAw, during the recent 
‘cold snap,’’ rode twenty-nine miles in 
an open sleigh with the thermometer at 
eighteen below zero, to keep a lecture ap- 
pointment at Belmond, Iowa. The rail- 
road trains were blocked by the deep 
snow. 


Mrs. RACHEL FosteR AVERY has gone 
abroad for two years, to give her daugh- 
ters the advantage of French and German 
study. Each of them is a year ahead of 
her grade in the schools. Mrs. Avery 
will board in the same school where her 
daughters are to study, in order to have 
them under her own eyes. 


Miss Mary E, E.uiot, of Somerville, 
who was this week reélected secretary for 
the nineteenth successive year of the 
Massachusetts Woman’s Relief Corps, is 
an able writer and speaker. She has been 
a worker in the Relief Corps ever since its 
organization, and has attended every na- 
tional and department convention, 


Mrs, LENA R, Simmons is at the head 
of an embalming school just opened in 
Syracuse, N. Y. The purpose of the 
school is to prepare undertakers and their 
recognized assistants to take the State 
examinations held quarterly. There are 
only four other embalming schools in the 
country. 


Mrs, JANE L, ARMSTRONG, the wife of 
Senator W. W. Armstrong of Rochester, 
N. Y., bas been appointed by Governor 
Ode!l as one of the managers of the West- 
ern House of Refuge for Women, at Al- 
bion. Mrs. Armstrong has just been re- 
elected president of the Rochester Coun- 
cil of Women, an office she has filled with 
distinction. 


Miss ELLEN C. SAWTELLE, of Newton 
Highlands, is favored by the superintend- 
ent of the Boston schools, Mr. Seaver, for 
master of the Hancock School, to succeed 
the late Lewis H. Dutton, He sent Miss 
Sawtelle’s name to the schooi committee, 
but under the rules it was laid over for a 
week. Miss Sawtelle is strongly indorsed 
by past and present members of the 
school, 


Miss NELLIE BuRKE of Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., has applied to the officers of the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists for 
a machinists’ card, With her application 
Miss Burke presented credentials of a 
skilled machinist, The organization nev- 
er before had an application from a wo- 
man, and the local officers are reported as 
doubtful about admitting her. Miss 
Burke is an employee of the Wilkesbarre 
lace mills, where she repairs looms and 
is regarded as an expert worker. 


Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton is a 
member of the school board of Warren, 
O, and chairman of its Committee on 
Buildings and Grounds, The Iroquois 
Theatre disaster has led the Governor of 
Ohio te send out an inspector to examine 
the safety of public buildings throughout 
the State. He has just visited Warren, 
and he declared that the new high-school 
building, which had lately been remod- 
elled, surpassed any other public building 
he had found in Ohio in its safety, and in 
the excellence of its facilities for exit in 
case of fire or any disaster. The commit- 
tee that remodelled it consisted of two 
women and two men. 


Miss ANNIE S, PECK, the American wo- 
man who has been doing some mountain 
climbing that daring men would not at- 
tempt, has written a new lecture about 
her recent journey to South America and 
will deliver it in Tremont Temple on 
Wednesday evening, Feb. 17, in aid of the 
New England Baptist Hospital. This will 
be her first public recital of her interest- 
ing experiences in attempting to ascend 
Mt. Sorata, which is still unconquered by 
the adventurous tourist. The lecture 
will be elaborately illustrated by 150 
original views. 


Mrs. J. ELLEN Foster, accompanied 
by anumber of women members of be- 
nevolent organizations, called at the War 
Department recently, and had a long talk 
with Secretary Taft about Philippine con- 
ditions. The Secretary spoke of the field 
opened in the Philippines for missionary 
work toward the betterment of family 
conditions, having special reference to the 
great mortality among women and chil- 
dren, the death-rate in the latter case run- 
ning up to 40 per cent. The Secretary 


showed that this state of affairs might be 
considerably alleviated by intelligent ad- 
vice and direction from American women. 
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Vital Issues. 





Eprrep sy CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 








A VALENTINE TO THE BLUESTOCKING. 


Ballade. 
BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 

Lady whose pen is a power! 

Lady of brilliance and brain! 

Low at thy footstool I cower, 
Humblest of allin thy train, 
Secure and serene in thy reign, 

Unappr achable, high and apart 
>peak! May thy servant remain? 

Tell me—hast thou a heart? 


Cometh ‘here never an hour 
That wearies of glory and gain? 
When gold in a Danwan shower 
Seems only a weight and a chain? 
When thou longest no more to attain 
Success in the temple, the mart, 
With the restless wild effort and strain, 
Tell me—hast thou a heart? 


So proud in thy beautiful bower! 
So strong with thy art to sustain! 
Thinkest thou ne'er that the flower 
Or thy youth may yet wither and wane? 
Of the joys that a home would contain? 
Alone with thy pride and thy art 
Love’s messengers woo thee in vain! 
Teil me— hast thou a heart? 
ENVOY. 
Star by whose beams I am slain! 
Slain as a deer by a dart! 
Speak! If thou pitiest pain, 
Tell me—hast thou a heart? 


HER ANSWER. 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 











Have Iaheart? And pray why should you 
doubt it? 

Think you a woman ever lived without it? 

And why should you, in artificial rhymes, 

Outworn pretence of medieval times, 

Come questioning the woman of to-day 

As to her heart! Why should she turn to say 

To you, or such as you, that, being human 

In work and freedom, makes her no less 
woman. 

A woman, withaheart. She did not choose it, 

But, being born therewith, should learn to 
use it. 

And she is learning, in these later days, 

‘Yo use her heart in larger, loveher ways; 

To love not those who cringe and praise and 
doubt her, 

But the whole aching hungry world about 
her. 

And love means labor. Do you think her pen 

Seeks but for fame and money? Here again 

Speaks the mean mind. Can life be satistied 

Merely to eat and love—without the wide 

Sweet glory of expression? To work well 

Is duty and best pleasure. Hearts that swell 

With tender triumph in good service done 

Can answer you—L hope I too have one. 

Yet, further, why assume I live alone? 

Cold, pro d, companionless, till youth be 
flown’ 

Be now informed. 
home; 

Three children to my happy arms have come, 

And one lone reigns forever there—strong, 
true— 

I have a heart—but it is not for you! 


I have a much-prized 


——-— ——— 


WOMAN'S SPHERE. 


One wonders sometimes what kind of 
creatures women think they are—if not 
human. And if they are conscious of be- 
ing human—one continues to wonder why 
they do not know it, 

Why should they be so content with be 
ing female—which is no distinction of our 
race, but a condition quite common among 
avimals. 

‘I am a woman!” says she proudly. 
Yes, granted, anyone can see that. ‘1 am 
a wife!’ Certainly, all women—unless 
something ails them—should be. ‘Il am 
a mother!’ Of course—that follows na- 
turally and is sometimes not even a mat- 
ter of choice. 

Well—go on—what else are you? Every 
kind of female animal can say ‘‘me too,” 
to this much. What are you that is hu- 
man, that we, the highest race on earth, 
can do and that pigs and ducks can not? 
Suppose you asked a man what he was, 
and he proudly mentioned his sex as al- 
most a sufficient excuse for being; and 
then added in a sort of sacred ecstacy that 
he was a husband—and a father. 

By all means, we reply,—assuredly— 
that goes without saying, but what of it? 
so is aHottentot, What are you as a civ- 
ilized modern man—as an American citi- 
zen—in what capacity do you serve the 
world? 

Are you of the laboring class? Do you 
do useful work that we cannot live with- 
out? Are you an artist, feeding the world 
with beauty? Are you a discoverer, an 
inventor, leading us onward to new power 
and comfort? Do you take part in our 
slow moving legal processes, do you share 
in the cumbrous but improving opera- 
tions of government, do you heal the sick, 
steer ships, move freight and people— 
What are you? 

He gives you one of a thousand replies. 
Somewhere in the myriad wheeled engin- 
ery of the great world he has his appoint- 
ed place and helps the march forward. 

Now, Estimable Female, what are you— 
besides? 

*] ama housekeeper!" she answers, still 
proudly. She has been carefully taught 
—since the world was—tbat that was her 
one and all-sufficient business; her only 
proper sphere. 

But you are a civilized human being, 
aren’t you—you belong in this century— 
you are man’s equal—you have some edu- 








cation? And then she replies with real 
satisfaction that she is all this, that she 
has nowadays more education than the 
man, and shows equalability. Then how 
about your business—why is it that thirty 
thousand men are so many different kinds 
of social servants, and yet, from President 
to common laborer, their thirty million 
wives are all housekeepers? 

This touches a proper pride, avd she 
replies with a most inspiring little speech 
about the majestic importance of her posi- 
tion, about the “‘mouldiog of the child’s 
mind,’’ ‘caring for the bealth of the fam- 
ily,’ and ‘the sacred influences of the 
home.”’ 

What could be more glorious, she cries, 
with passionate enthusiasm, than to rear 
to noble manhood and spotless woman- 
hood these tender little ones! To minis- 
ter to their physical health, their mental 
growth, their moral vigor! To maintain 
a centre of peace and love for man that he 
may be strengthened for his battle in the 
world! 

It does have a beautiful sound, So this 
is what women are doing—all of them 
nearly—giving their whole minds to it; 
their whole hearts to it, their whole time 
to it. This is the life-work of all women 
for all the years since humanity had 
homes, is it? 

They ought to be experts in the busi- 
ness by this time, surely. Let us cease 
from troubling then, and contented!y feast 
our eyes on the uoble manhood and spot- 
less womanhood with which the world is 
filled! On the splendid spectacle of phys- 
ical health, mental growth, and moral 
vigor of the general public! On the per- 
fect contentment of the average man in his 
centre of peace and love! This house- 
keeping womanhood has had a fair trial. 

Its results leave something to be de- 
sired, 

How if our petrified primeval domestic 
functionary should break her shell and 
try her hand at worldkeeping? 

Here isa big round world, rich, beauti- 
ful, capable of supporting millions and 
millions of happy people—happy people— 
not the kind that blunder and struggle 
and sufler and die shameful deaths on its 
face to-day. Is the world what it ought 
to be? Is the world what it might be? Is 
it as good as we know how to make it—to 
say nothing of the goodness we have yet 
to learn? 

Is the woman half of the world satisfied 
with it? It is their business—theirs as 
much as man’s, Neither God nor nature 
ever told them that they were eternal 
housekeepers, and only men were to be 
worldkeepers. Here are the women of 
the world to-day—not somebody else’s 
world but their world, disgracefully neg- 
lecting their duty in it. Here are people 
starving—here are people freezing—here 
are people sickening—here are people 
sinking int» hopeless degeneration—here 
are people overworked till they die of old 
age at thirty—here are people under- 
worked till they die of fatty degeneration 
of the intellect—here is war going on yet, 
which belongs at about the level of canni- 
balism—and all this in woman’s sphere— 
the world, 

She can not make the world right by 
keeping house, any more than men could, 
That is her poor, shortsighted, foolish 
mistake. She thinks the world consists 
only in a number of houses, as s0 many 
barnacles might think it consisted only of 
a number of shells. 

The world has houses in it, just as it 
has beds and stoves and other conveni- 
ences, but the world, the modern, pro- 
gressive, grandly growing world, lives far 
more in its ships and locomotives, its 
great machines and engines, its boundless 
fields of action, industry and commerce, 
art and science, and all the rest. If all 
the men kept house, too, there would be 
no human world. Such as it is, good and 
bad, men make it; and the badness is the 
kind that always indicates the absence of 
woman. This noisy, dirty, disorderly, 
everlastingly fighting world, is just what 
every bachelor mining town is—it is the 
result of unalloyed, unbridled masculin. 
ity. When our poor, timid, ignorant 
women, and our rich, cowardly, lazy 
women, wake up their minds to this big, 
plain fact—that the world is theirs and is 
shamefully neglected by them, perhaps 
they will see that a large, intelligent, 
righteous worldkeeping would make the 
problems of their individual housekeep- 
ing much simpler. Cc. P. G. 
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COUNTRY WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





Among the easy possibilities for in- 
creased power and happiness among wom 
en in the country, is that of establishing 
a local club-room, rooms, or house, in 
every little town and village. Say there 
are fifty women in the town, and fifty 
more within a “shopping” radias—one 
hundred women who use that town as a 
business centre. Let these women con- 
tribute ten cents a week each—that is not 
much, Ten cents extra on the week’s 
purchases, separately, is a small sum. But 
in a year it is $5.20, and that is $520 for 





the club. There is usually to be found in 
our towns some woman in straightened 
circumstances, yet having a good house, 
of whom rooms could be rented for the 
club use, and cared for by the resident at 
small expense. 

One room for meetings—that might 
mean “the use of the parlor’’ once a 
week, or month, or whenever the club 
held its regular meeting. The maio essen- 
tial, however, is the “rest room” for the 
use of the women from the outlying coun- 
try while in for their purcbasing. A 
place to fix one’s hair, to sit down or lie 
down a little, to nurse the baby, to meet 
dne’s friends. That ten cents a week 
from a hundred women ought to pay for 
the rooms, for their care, for the attend- 
ance of one person on Saturday or what- 
ever day it was most needed, and for a 
number of magazines besides. One dollar 
a week ought to be enough room rent for 
the smaller places, where there would be 
the least membership and the least use; or 
twe in larger towns. Another dollar for 
the attendance of some one on the club 
day—possibly a member could do this 
without charge. There would remain, on 
our ten cents a week and membership of 
a hundred plan,—which is ten dollars a 
week income,—a large sum for club use. 
Five cents a week, with such a member- 
ship, would be enough. A club-room like 
this could maintain an extensive maga- 
zine exchange —all our best magazines 
could be taken and used by the members. 
“Travelling libraries’? could find head- 
quarters there, and the nucleus of a local 
public library be formed. 

The same room could be used in the 
evening for boys’ clubs, for reading, 
games, and debate—a most valuable in- 
fluence to counteract the temptations of- 
fered even in the smaller towns. 

Girls could hold their club meetings 
there, too; and an asssociate membership 
of men might be added to assist in giving 
entertainments from time to time. Such 
a club of women naturally becomes an 
important influence in village improve- 
ment, increasing the beauty, cleanliness 
and health of the town; helping toward 
good roads; lending its influence to lift 
the standard of the local schools; helping 
the churches in good’ works; adding in 
every way to the progress of the neighbor- 
hood, 

For the isolated farmer’s wife they 
would be of ircalculable advantage, and 
in the village itself almost as desirabla, 
teaching the women to make common 
cause for the common good, and to out- 
grow the pettiness sure to result from 
narrow living. When a thing like this 
can be done so easily, 80 cheaply, so in- 
stantly, and to such large and growing 
advantage, the wonder is that a town in 
the world exists without one. Some towns 
have them. Some towns have women’s 
club-houses even—whole buildings, cen- 
tres of manifold beneficent activities; but 
there are thousands and thousands where 
the men’s club is ‘the store,’’ and the 
women’s club is the church, and the 
young people have none. 

Let the women get together on this 
simple basis of neighborly association and 
advantage, put up their dimes, and enjoy 
the swift and beautiful advance in com- 
mon comfort and social development so 
sure to follow. C. P. G. 


me ee —— 
REPORTERS’ RIDICULE. 


In Mr. Williams’s exceedingly clever 
book of reportorial experiences, ‘*The 
Stolen Story,’’ he refers incidentally to 
the ‘one sent out to write the funny story 
of the woman’s convention.” For fifty 
years this has been a newspaper habit. 
The clear-headed, progressive papers have 
outgrown it, largely, but the journalistic 
mossbacks keep it up. The woman’s 
movement goes on, but these short-sight- 
ed papers do not go on; they stay still in 
the position of their grandfathers. Origi- 
nally they stood in front, opposing the 
first steps of the procession. The proces- 
sion has long since passed them, horse, 
foot, and dragoons; but they keep up 
their piping under the impression that 
nothing has changed. They have not 
changed, and they forget to notice that 
other things have. So we feel no surprise 
when a young person working for The 
Chronicle of Houston, Tex., contributes 
one more attempt to belittle and make 
ridiculous a meeting of the Equal Suffrage 
League. 

Texas is young, brave, strong, progres- 
sive, full of splendid possibilities for ad- 
vance. Texas is fighting the Standard Oil 
Company even now—success to its battle! 
Texas is large, and as a frontier State, 
with its over-plus of men, and a Southern 
State, with its traditional chivalry, ought 
to stand forward nobly in support of the 
efforts of women to improve their posi- 
tion. 

The particular reporter who wrote the 
particular ‘“‘funny story’’ in the instance 
which forms my present text, was a wo- 
man, or so signs herself; but the animus 
is man’s. She would not have written in 
that way for a woman’s paper—its readers 





would not have found it so funny, its edi- 
tors would not so willingly have paid for 
it. The point of view from which the 
progress of women appears ridiculous, is 
the man’s. His attitude dates away back 
to Dr. Johnson, who held that a woman 
speaking ia public was like a dog stand- 
ing on his hind legs, the wonder was not 
that she could do it well, but that she 
could do it at all. 

Is it not worth while for our intelligent 
men to wake up a little on this subject, to 
get some sense of historic proportion, to 
see that this movement has passed its 
funny stage long ago? When a thing is 
very small and weak and makes mistakes, 
it is easy to ridicule it. It costs nothing, 
and if the thing one is ridiculing fails, 
then one’s wisdom and foresight in jeer- 
ing at it is vindicated. But when the 
thing one is ridiculing goes right on, gets 
stronger and stronger, succeeds continu. 
ously, then the person making fun of it 
becomes ridiculous. ‘ 

These benighted scoffers do not keep 
up with the facts. Editor, reporter, and 
reader have failed to note the change in 
the facts since they began to laugh. From 
Sweden to Tasmania, from Scotland to 
New South Wales, from Quebec to Mani- 
toba, from New England to New Zealand, 
and in twenty-three of our United States, 
women vote in varying degree. In four 
of our States they have full suffrage, and 
in Federated Australia and New Zealand. 

This is not a remote contingency, but 
an established fact. It works, and it 
works well. Good, plain, honest, moth 
erly women, and sweet, attractive, gay 
young ladies vote, by the thousands, even 
now; yet remain as motherly and as at- 
tractive as before. 

It is not that they want to vote,—and 
that is so ridiculous!—but they do vote, 
and it is not ridiculous at all. 

Worthy editors, who find current his- 
tory such cause for laughter, do you never 
consider that future history will find that 
cause in you? 

If anything is legitimately absurd, it is 
Mrs. Partington’s mop—or Mr. Parting- 
ton’s! Cc. P. G. 


————_ ee 


A GIRL OF SPIRIT. 

It isa pleasure to record that a girl of 
Williamsburg, N. Y., fought and put to 
flight a highwayman. She was going 
home attended by a “natural protector,”’ 
in the shape of one young man, when two 
other ‘‘natural protectors’? so far forgot 
their nature as to attack them. Instead 
of screaming helplessly and leaving her 
escort to struggle with two assailants, 
she promptly *“‘engaged”’ with one, show- 
ing an amateur enthusiasm which he was 
unable to resist. 

If women would only remember that 
they have muscles as well as emotions, 
that a woman is a large, heavy animal, as 
well as a creature of light, and no incon- 
siderable opponent when enraged, we 
should have a shorter record of crimes 
and casualties. 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 





DON’T WANT PUBLICITY. 
CuHIcaGo, ILL., JAN. 28, 1904. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I am very much interested in the article 
on page 30 of your issue of Jan. 23, en- 
titled ‘‘Analysis of Patent Medicines.”’ 
No one feels the injury done through 
adulteration more than the hone-t manu- 
facturer, and as a manufacturer I write. 

Something should be done to restrain 
the sale of the injurious articles now so 
generally marketed, but I cannot agree 
with you as to the remedy, There are 
many unscrupulous people in the world 
who stand ready to take advantage of 
others, and one who makes a discovery of 
benefit to the public should be protected 
against such, If you will read your arti- 
cle on page 28, of the same issue, entitled 
‘A Woman Lawyer Wins,”’ it will illus- 
trate my point. I would further illustrate 
it by saying that we have made a discov- 
ery in the manufacture of toilet goods 
which we would like to keep a secret until 
we reap a reasonable profit from the same. 
So far as we know no one else uses the 
same ingredients we do, and it would be 
a wrong to us to be compelled to print 
the formula on the label. If this be true 
in our case it may be true in many others. 

Now I would suggest as a remedy that 
manufacturers of articles for personal use, 
who place their products on sale in any 
State, be required to furnish the formulas 
to the proper State officer and on his ap- 
proval only shall such sale be permitted, 
it being understood that the confidence 
placed in such official shali be inviolate. 
In this way the public would be well pro- 
tected and so would the manufacturer, 
and an established standard might be re- 
quired. In our toilet goods we use no 
sugar of lead, or other injurious agent. 

F. H. RB. 

The method F. H. R. proposes would 
not answer the purpose. It would not 





inform the buyer of the ingredients of the 
article. The proper means of protection 
are patent and trademark. H. B. B. 





THEATRICAL DISCOURTESY TO WOMEN. 
Boston, Fes, 4, 1904. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

As a specimen of the mediwval discrim- 
ination still practiced against women in 
our “enlightened twentieth century’’ 
please observe the enclosed notice printed 
by what is commonly supposed to be one 
of the best theatres in Boston, to the ef- 
fect that men only shall be protected 
against discourtesy or ill treatment while 
in its precincts: 

Male patrons will please report to the 
manager in person or by letter, instances 
of inattention or misdemeanor on the part 
of any attaché of this theatre. He en- 
gages to speedily correct any want of 
courtesy to them by persons in his service, 

It seems that to be a woman disquali- 
fies one for the right either to courtesy or 
quiet enjoyment of the performance in 
this house. And by a number of cases 
that have come to my notice recently, 
where ladies have been subjected to rude- 
ness and annoyance by employees of this 
theatre, it seems to be literally the case. 
The management apparently assumes no 
responsibility toward its women patrons; 
if it did, ushers would not dare act so of- 
fensively as I have myself seen them do 
towards ladies, 

In our so-called enlightened times shall 
such things be tolerated, and will women 
go on patronizing a theatre where they 
seem to be regarded as inferiors, possessed 
of no rights which the management re- 
spects? And this done openly by a pub- 
lished notice in the program, as well as by 
the unusual and sanctioned rudeness of 
employees toward them? It is astonish- 
ing how much in the line of insult some 
women will endure. Can it be because 
they are so used to it? 

I have seen ushers in this theatre stand 
beside ladies occupying the aisle seats; 
usurp the arms of their chairs, crowding 
them very uncomfortably, and talking 
throughout the performance. When the 
ladies requested them not to do so, as it 
prevented them from hearing the players, 
no attention was paid, and the manage 
ment apparently recoguizes only ‘‘male 
patrons.’’ I have also seen ushers lean 
across the front of ladies’ seats, to talk to 
some one further in, or for other pur- 
poses, while the performance was in pro- 
gress, completely shutting off the view of 
the stage, and when spoken to take no 
notice. I have seen them very rude to 
ladies in the check-room lines, and in the 
matter of removing hats, even in the back 
rows, they are particularly impudent and 
offensive. I was provoked when I first 
saw these things, and wondered how the 
employees dared behave so. Then I 
looked at the program, and understood; 
for without the sanction of his employ- 
ers, any usher would know that such 
actions would cost him his place. 

I should not suppose that a theatre run 
upon such unenlightened principles could 
keep an ordinarily intelligent class of 
patrons among either women or men. For 
my part, I should never attend such a 
theatre again after knowing these things, 
and there must be many other people who 
will feel the same. The time is past when 
women are to be relegated to the place of 
inferiors, with no rights to be respected. 
There are plenty of other theatres in Bos- 
ton. Any man who is half a man is as 
much offended at disrespect to the women 
of his family as to himself; nor can I see 
how any woman who truly respects her- 
self or her sex, can patronize any place 
where she is openly regarded, and always 
liable to be treated as an inferior. 

I hope you will call the attention of 
your readers to this offensive discrimina- 
tion; it seems a duty to intelligent people 
to call their attention, as far as possible, 
to all such wrongs and injustices. 

A READER. 


-_--— 


PANAMA’S “BETSY ROSS.” 





The republic of Panama, about whose 
birth a little less than three months ago 
so much has been written, cannot boast of 
its George Washington, because its inde- 
pendence was consummated without 
armed strife. But it hasa ‘‘Betsy Ross” 
in the person of Senorita Maria E. Ossa, a 
young debutante of the city on the isth- 
mus, which now adorns a corner in the 
apartments of President Roosevelt in the 
White House. 

Senorita Ossa is a niece of Dr. Manuel 
Amador, one of the revolutionary party, 
and as soon as she learned of the plans 
that were being made for the separation 
of the isthmus from Colombia, she begged 
that she might be permitted to contribute 
in some way to the cause. 

*But,’”’ Dr. Amador cautioned her, ‘tyou 
know what will bappen to us if our plans 
go astray.”’ 

The dangers of imprisonment for trea- 
son had no terrors for Senorita Ossa. 

‘*] shall make the flag that is to pro- 
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claim the birth of the Panama republic,” | 
she declared. 

Reluctantly Dr. Amador revealed to his 
niece the scheme of the proposed stand- 
ard—four squares of red, white and blue, 
with two stars, and it was probably the 
wisest thing he could have doue, for the 
purchase of the materials and the making 
of the flag were a delicate piece of busi- 
ness, and no man could have done it with- 
out exciting suspicion, particularly as the 
Colombian colors are not red, white and 
blue, but red, whiteand yellow. 

The city of Panama is a small town. 
Everybody knows everybody else, and 
everybody knows everybody else’s affairs, 
much asin an American village. So Se- 
norita Ossa did her shopping with ex- 
treme cautien. The red bunting was 
purchased in one store, the blue in an- 
other, far removed from the first. “Now, 
the white. I have it!’ cried the impetu 
ous patriot. “I'll send for it to Colon,” 

So the white bunting was brought to 
Panama from the other end of the isth- 
mus, and the work of putting the mate- 
rials together was begun, This, too, was 
not easy, owing to the necessity for se 
crecy, but the senorita accomplished it, 
working day and night until her task was 
completed. The flag was conveyed to the 
conspirators by John Prescott, a young 
American, whose bride Senorita Ossa ex- 
pects to become ina few months, and on 








the day when the news of the bloodless 
revolution was flashed around the world, | 
Betsy Ross the Second had the pleasure 
of seeing her handiwork float over the 
government building. There it was soon 
replaced by another banner, so that the | 
original flag might fly from the foremast | 
of the first steamer to leave Panama for 
New York after the establishmevt of the 
republic. Later it was presented to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt.—New York Tribune. 
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THE HELPING HAND. 
Deaconesses of the Church South have 
opened a home for girls at Thomasville, 
Ga. The building and grounds are the 
gift of a wealthy citizen of that place. 


Adolph Lewisohn of New York City has 
helped the Emanu-E! sisterhood of per- 
sonal service by giving this society the 
money to establish schools for the in- 
struction of ‘‘unskilled, deserving’’ peo- 
ple, in light work, by which they may be 
enabled to help themselves. In a few 
months the sisterhvod will have this de- 
partment running under a competent su- 
perintendent. 


~_——- 


LITERARY NO'TICKS, 

Tue Story oF THE LOPEZ FAMILY: A 
Page from the History of the War in 
the Philippines. Edited and with an 
Introduction by Canning Eyot. James 
H. West Co. 1904. Price $1.00, 


The struggle of the educated and aspir- 
ing leaders of the Filipinos to achieve in- 
dependence from Spain, carried on with 
vigor and about to achieve success, was 
suddenly confronted with the purchase 
and assumption of the Spanish title by 
the United States. The cup of anticipated 
liberty, thus dashed from their lips at the 
very moment when success seemed ac 
complished, it is no wonder that a cruel 
and unequal struggle ensued. No nobler 
chapter in humananne Is, no more pathetic 
battle against overwhelming force has 
ever been recorded, than has taken place 
during the past five years in this oriental 
archipelago. And among all the families 
who have sacrificed wealth, social posi- 
tian, and life itself to the cause of their 
country none deserve more sympathy and 
respect than the Lopez family, whose his- 
tory is narrated in letters not written for 
publication, but in confidential communi- 
cation with each other. Interesting por- 
traits of the three sisters and five brothers 
add to the interest of the narrative. The 
brave visit of Clemencia Lopez to this 
country to seek justice from the hands of 
President Roosevelt is an episode of gen- 
uine heroism. Though not successful, it 
has not been altogether fruitless. The 
family, with remarkable sanity and good 
sense, have recognized the hopelessness 
of the contest, and have accepted the in- 
evitable. They have exerted a powerful 
and beneficent influence in effecting a 
termination of guerilla warfare, and per- 
suading their countrymen to accept the 
inevitable and bide their time. 

But whether the result will be a grad- 
ual conversion of this people into Ameri- 
can citizeus and their incorporation as a 
State of the Union, or into an independent 
republie like Cuba under the proteetion 
of the United States, history will cherish 
with honor and affection the names of 
Rizal and Lopez. H. B. B. 


From AGNOSTICISM TO THEISM. By Chas. 
F. Dole. Boston: James S. West Co. 
1904. Price, paper, 10 cents; prepaid 
by mail, 12 cents; cloth, 25 cents; pre- 
paid by mail, 35 cents. 

This is Number One of a ‘Liberal Se- 
ries.’ It is a candid statement of the 
considerations which lead the author to 
regard the Universe as divine, and matter 
itself as only a manifestation of spirit. In 
the theory of evolution he finds aa expla- 
nation of all the apparent exceptions to 
the rule of order, wisdom, and love. Evil 
is only the absence of good, or good in 





the making. In all the facts of conscivus- 


ness, he finds a revelation of the unknow- 
able. While be regards dogmas as super- 
stitions, and rejects everything miracu- 
lous and supe:natural, he affirms that 
“there is a profound and practical sense 
in which ‘whosoever loveth is born of God 
and kpnoweth God.’ 
show good-will, is the highest function in 
the life of man. To love is to euter into 
the divine order.” H. B. B. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HOW “TAD” LINCOLN RODE ON AN EN- 
GINE. 


The following story of President Lin- 
coln and his little boy is vouched for in 
the New York Sun by John H. Martin, 
and is given here as appropriate to the 
anniversary of Lincoln’s birth, Feb. 12. 

Mr. Martin says: 

I had enlisted in 1861, and was firing on 
a New York Central engine when I quit 
to be a soldier for Uncle Sam. My enlist- 
ment papers showing what my occupation 
had been, I was soon detailed to run an 
engine on a little road reaching from 
Washington down into Virginia. 

One morning, while I sat in the cab of 
my engine reading, to pass the hour that 
would bring us to our starting time, I be 
came conscious, without paying any par- 
ticular attention to them, that a gentle- 
man and a youth were examining my en- 
gine, walking slowly around it, At length 
my attention was attracted by a question 
the boy put to the man: 

‘Papa, can’t we get on it? Ask the 
gentleman, please!’’ 

Before he could comply with the boy’s 
request, I laid aside my paper and invited 
the two to step up. When they did so, I 
noticed that the gentleman was quite tall. 
Ile had to remove his high silk hat, and 
then stand in a slightly stooping position 
while in the cab. I noticed from his an- 
swers to the questions with which the boy 
plied him, and his explanations of differ- 
ent parts of the machine, that he knew 
something of the principle apon which 
locomotives are built. 

“Oh, papa! I do wish 1 could take a 
ride on it.”’ 

‘Not now, my son. 
we may have a chance.”’ 

I said: “If you and your son will have 
a seat over there on the fireman’s box, I 
will be glad to give the young man a lit. 
tle ride. I want to pump her up, any- 
way.’’ He thanked me, as he and the boy 
seated themselves. I set the lever, 
opened the throttle slightly, and we 
moved slowly down the yard, and out to 
the Washington end of.the long bridge 
across the Potomac, The gentleman ex- 
plained to the boy all of my acts in con- 
trolling the machine and its movements in 
a manner that showed he knew the loco- 
motive very well, 

“Oh, papa! I do wish I could take a 
long ride on this engine out in the coun- 
try, where it goes fast. It must be grand 
to be carried away by such a big, strong 
horse.”’ 

As the engine slowly backed into the 
sheds the gentleman again thanked me, 
and as I caught the wistful look in the 
boy’s face I was prompted to say: 

‘*My run is only three hours out and 
three back, sir. If you are willing to 
trust the boy to me, I will take him for 
the trip here in front of me on my seat. 
The road is safe. Wedo not go into the 
enemy’s country. I think I can safely 
promise to deliver the young man to you 
at this spot at 4.30 this afternoon.” 

‘*Papa, papa, do let me go; it will be so 
nice, and I know that this gentleman will 
see that no harm comes to me. Do let 
me go, papa, and don’t tell mamma until 
I get back. I want io surprise her by 
telling her all about the trip.”’ 

The gentleman could not withstand his 
son’s pleading. He let him go. 

Words fail to tell the delight of that 
boy as we sped over the bills and valleys 
of Virgjnia. From the questions he asked 
I soon discovered he was a western boy 
from the prairie land. 

As the engine puffed and groaned up a 
long grade on the return trip, suddenly 
the boy, who sat between my knees, 
looked up into my face and said: 

‘I have got the very best papa that ever 
lived. Do you know my papa?” 

‘No, my boy, I do not; but there was 
something so familiar to me in his appear. 
ance that ever since you climbed into this 
cab I have been trying to think where I 
have seen your father before. What is 
his name, anyway?’ 

**‘Why, he is Abraham Lincoln.” 

It soon flashed on me that the tall man 
who had placed the child in my charge 
could be no other than the President, 
whom I had only seen as pictured in the 
newspapers. 

You may be sure I made a doubly care- 
ful run into Washington when I found 
that Tad Lincoln, son of the President, 
was the little guest I had in my cab, 

Another man, I suppose a White House 
servant, met the train on its arrival and 
took the boy away. 





Maybe some day 


For to Jove, or to | 








HUMOROUS. 


“Is this tonic powerful?” 

**Powerful, madam!’ answered the 
agent. ‘“‘Why, if you should pour three 
drops of it on a ham sandwich, the next 
minute you would hear the ham-sandwich 
grant!”’ 


Mrs. Brown—Can you enjoy the play 
now you are so deaf? 

Mrs. Jones—Yes, indeed; I get so much 
more out of the costumes.—Detroit Free 
Press. 


She—I am not the only girl you ever 
kissed. 

He—How do you know that? 

She—Well, I’ve had some experience 
myself.—Detroit Free Press. 


Boarder—Why in creation did you ring 
the breakfast beil at four o’clock this 
morning? 

Cook—The missus heard it thundering 
and tuld me to burry up and serve break- 
fast before the milk soured.—New York 
Weekly. 


“I am taking special instruction for the 
season of Wagnuer.”’ 

**Ah?”’ 

“Yes; and with only six lessons I can 
already sit still and look rapt for more 
than two hours continuously.’’—Puck. 


“Some of my family have been very 
long-lived,’’ said the woman in the cerise 
panne hat. ‘‘My father died at forty, but 
one of my grandfathers lived to be ninety- 
eight.” 

“Which grandfather was that?’’ asked 
the white beaver. 

“Oh,” said the lady in cerise, ‘‘that was 
my grandfather by my tirst husband,”’ 


The passenger has been lying back in 
his seat, for an hour or so, half dozing, 
when the train slowly pulls into the yards 
at the outskirts of the great city. Still in 
the burderland between sleep and waking, 
he looks from the window. His glance 
falls upon a huge freight car on a siding. 
Oue look at the display of fvot-high let- 
ters ov the freight car is enough. The 
passenger fumbles in his pocket and 
yells, 

“Here, boy! 
extras.’’—Judge. 


Bring me one o’ those 


A man with appendicitis came to the 
hospital. The doctors looked him over, 
and decided to wait for an operation till 
he was a little stronger. The man wasn’t 
supposed to overhear the consultation, 
but he did. He rolled his eyes at the 
head surgeon disgustedly. 

“Say,” he said, “are you going to wait 
till | get stronger before you cut into me?”’ 

The doctors confessed that such was 
their intention. 

The man rolled his eyes some more, 

‘*Say,’’ he said, “what do you think I 
am? A cheese?’’— Washington Post. 


LECTURES BY MRS A. M. DIAZ, 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz is prepared to 
give lectures as follows: 








A CONTINUOUS COURSE OF FOUR TALKS 
For considering certain grand laws not yet 
recognized as underlying social conditions. 

1. The Relation of Human Beings to 
the Universal. Obligations entailed. 


2. Human Brotherhood as Political 
Economy, 

3. Nature’s Laws Applied to Human 
Culture. 

4. Spiritual Laws shown the only sure 
basis of Life, Health, Right Living, and 
the solution of the whole Iluman Problem. 
Vibrations. 

Single talks given. 

OTHER TOPICS. 

The True Work of Humanity for Hu- 
manity. 

Ethics of Nationalism. 

Educational Responsibilities of the Home 
one of the State, with a View to Citizen- 
ship. 

Application of Christianity to Civiliza- 
tion. 

The True Social Science. 

The Woman Question. 

Human Nature. 

The Higher Life (Spiritual). 

Women’s Clubs, their value to the Home 
and the Community. 

Old Plymouth and Anti-Slavery Remi- 
niscences. 

Social and Political Economics. 

Homes avd Home-Makers. 

Story of the Plymouth Pilgrims, humor- 
ous Readings from her ‘William Henry 
Letters’’ and the ‘‘Bybury Book,’’ the lat- 
ter pertaining chiefly to the Household. 

Address Mrs. ABBY Morton Dt1Az, 

Belmont, Mass. 





BREAD MACHINE 


For HouskHoLp Uses 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ts wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
‘CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

52nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Avice StonE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass 
Trice, pcstpaid, 50 cents. 








The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 
Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa gees. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 


Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


BounpD VoLuMEs OF THE PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THe PHILAN- 


THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 


complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New, York. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, haviug spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, Wuat she bas seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
having a thorough knowledge of the English 
language, she is also qualitied to be Trans- 
lator and Instructor. 








PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


1. Typical Life in Chile. 

2. Reminiscences of Peru. 

8. Cuba and the Cubans. 

4. The Land of the Incas. 

5. The Indians ofthe Western Slopes 
of the Andes. 

6. Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 

7. The Four Liberators of South 
America. 
The first five Lectures can be illustrated 

by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American Womap 
as a Writer. 
10. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
11. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 
in itself. 
12. Character.Culture,Mental Train- 
ing. 
13. The Efficacy of Thought Forces. 
14. Our Place in Evolution. 
15. Ethics of Race-Relationship. 


NEW LECTURES: 


Folk - Lore of the Toltecs and the 
Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of the Incas. 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
Spanish America, as well as on other subjects 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap- 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rev. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Goy. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead. and others, Boston. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 





Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT’ STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont 











THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 

A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 

A Teacher of Domestic Science, 

A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 

Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a numb:r 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 














Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Oct. 1, 1908, anc continues 
eight months. 


For catalogues of either school. or other 
information, address the Secreta’, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M.,4: D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo! 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil - 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply te 
PRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1% 3, 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Preroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd 8t. 
New York. 














Lincoln Memorial University, 
CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
nae and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, ete. press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This prepesty is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is all paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 
many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already } Janned in cottages or dormitories 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled, 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 





Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs, Edward Addison Greeley, 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to every 
Club. Write for particulars. 





CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannom. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontine to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed w his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
er not—is responsible for the payment. 








HOW TO WIN POLITICAL POWER. 

Political power is valuable or valueless 
to its possessor just in proportion to indi- 
vidual ability to use it for personal or 
public advantage. It may be made a 
lever for lifting oneself to eminence, or a 
means of covering oneself with disgrace. 
It may be made an inestimable benefit to 
the community, or a positive injury to 
city, State and nation. 

For instance—to the average man in the 


State of Delaware the value of his right to , 


vote seems at present to be measured by 
the sum of money which Mr. Atticks is 
able and willing to pay for it. But this 
paltry gain to the individual is far more 
than counterbalanced by the moral and 
material enslavement of the State to a 
mean and mercenary gas monopoly. 

The right of suffrage of the Southern 
freedmen could not have been taken away 
from them had it not been unwisely and 
often corruptly exercised. The sole ar- 
gument for their exclusion is based upon 
their actual orsupposed average unfitness 
to use the suffrage for their own good or 
that of the community. 

In a thoughtful and suggestive article 
on **Tuberculosis in New York’ by Mrs, 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman in our last 
week’s paper, she finds a great obstacle to 
the extension of suffrage to women to be 
the general lack of interest in public af- 
fairs on the part of the women them- 
selves. She says: ‘*The men who refuse 
us the right are our immediate male rela- 
tives who know us fairly well. They 
know only too well the narrow range of 
interest in most women’s lives; their 
scant knowledge of or care for toe larger 
civic processes with their far-reaching 
results. We say, ‘Give us the ballot and 
we will do so and so.’ Why not say, 
‘Give us the ballot because we have done 
so and so?’”’ 

The editor of an influential daily news- 
paper, himself a suffragist, once said to 
me, ‘‘What you now need is to arouse the 
average women; the wives and mothers in 
their homes, the women who do tbeir 
own housework, the domestics in your 
families. You already have the intel- 
lectual, cultivated women. The women 
who are conspicuous in education and lit- 
erature and philanthropy are o verwhelm- 
ingly on your side, What you lack is the 
active support of the average woman.”’ 
Warrington, an acute political critic, said, 
thirty years ago, ‘‘What we have to con- 
tend with in the Legislature is this cursed 
mediocrity.” 

Of course it is easy to remind our critics 
that the average man never asked for suf- 
frage, that it was extended to him, or his 
ancestor, by political leaders who thought 
he ought to have it and wanted his sup- 
port. The reply is, ‘‘We have too many 
such voters already.’’ 

For this reason I am always sorry not 
to hear more prominently advanced, at 
legislative hearings the facts of experi- 
ence already demonstrated wherever wo- 
man suffrage bas been establisbed—in 
Great Britain and Australia and New Zea- 
land, in Wyoming, Colorado, Utab, Idaho, 
and Kansas; and in the voting of women 
for school committees. ‘An ounce of 
practice is worth a pound of precept.” 

Therefore let women interest themselves 
in municipal, State, and national politics. 
Let them try to arouse other women to 
study the social and industrial problems 
that confront us. “In short, let them ex- 
ercise the personal power to mould pub- 
lic opinion which they already possess, as 


the surest way to acquire more. 
H. B. B. 
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POISONING NURSING MOTHERS AND IN- 
FANTS. 


Recently we urged legislation to put an 
end to the frauds in patent medicines. 
But there is a still more cruel and wicked 
traffic going on in what are known as ‘‘ex- 
tracts of malt.’”’ Formerly a genuine ex- 
tract was prepared from malted barley, 
which resembled honey in consistency, 
and which contained about two per cent. 
of the ferment ‘‘disastase,’’ one part of 
which will convert 2,000 parts of starch 
into glucose and dextrine. This disastase 
has been supposed to assist the digestion 
of starchy food, and so has been pre- 
scribed by physicians and supplied by the 
apothecaries. But within a few years nu- 
merous liquid preparations, purporting to 
be malt extract, have been sold in prodig- 





ous quantities, containing no disastase 
whatever, but instead larger percentages 
of alcohol than are contained in ordinary 
beer, and in many cases salicylic acid, also 
other obnoxious substances. 

Dr. Charles Harrington, Instructor in 
Materia Medica and Hygiene in the Har- 
vard Medical School, has analyzed twenty- 
one different brands of these so-called 
liquid malt extracts averaging five per 
cent. of alcohol and containing no disas- 
tase whatever. The conditions in which 
their use is recommended on the various 
labels include all digestive, respiratory, 
nervous, and mental troubles, but the one 
point on which they approach unanimity 
is in an allegation of their value to ‘‘nurs- 
ing mothers’ in doses of a wineglassful 
with or before meals and on retiring. 

Is it any wonder that sv large a propor- 
tion of infants die, when their mothers’ 
milk is thus systematically deteriorated? 
In New York, infant mortality has been 
appreciably reduced by a supply of steri- 
lized cow’s milk. Who can doubt that 
the use of these so-called ‘‘malt extracts’’ 
is of serious injury both to mothers and 
children? Other preparations, extensive- 
ly advertised as “liquid peptonoids,” 
‘*pariopepton,”’ *‘hemapeptone,”’ ‘‘nutrive 
liquid peptone,” “tonic beef,”’ ‘‘predigest- 
ed beef,”’ “‘hemaboloids,”’ etc., which pro- 
fess to contain the nutritive constituents 
of beef and malt, but which in fact contain 
neither of the two, but usually alcohol, 
are prescribed for infants and invalids. 

In Europe the makers of such prepara- 
tions are compelled to print on their la- 
bels correct analyses of their contents, 
*‘except for export,” and thus their own 
people are protected. Surely similar safe- 
guards should be provided in our own 


States by stringent legislation! This 
‘murder of the innocents’? should be 
prevented. Women should band them- 


selves together to insist on publicity, and 
thus to protect those who are too ignorant 
and too helpless to protect themselves, 








H. B. B. 
->—--— 
WOMEN CO-OPERATORS IN BARCELONA, 
SPAIN. 


La Codéperativa is the title of a paper 
published by the Spanish residents of the 
South American Republic of Argentina. 
Its editor, Sefior R. H. Icely, gives an in 
teresting account, republished by the 
American Codperator, of a codperative 
movement recently started by two hun- 
dred women of Barcelona, the metropolis 
of Catalinia, Spain. 

These women have established a codp- 
erative store for the supply of every nec- 
essary. Each member pledges herself to 
buy from the store to an amount of not 
less than twenty cents daily, and also to 
deposit with it, as capital, a further sum 
of ten cents daily, thereby becoming a 
stockholder and a sharer in the profits of 
the enterprise. 

“Thus the codperators will themselves 
be the consumers. They will keep a shop 
for the members, which will contain every 
necessary, like any other commercial es- 
tablishment, but under conditions unde- 
niably better than any other. Inasmuch 
as the members will be the lady propri- 
etors, the adulteration of goods will be 
impossible. They will collect the money 
and balance the accounts, Over and 
above all this, they purpose founding, 
out of their reserve fund, in time to come, 
a free school for the children of members; 
to effect other greatly needed moral and 
material improvements; and to create an- 
other coéperative branch for the produc- 
tion of garments, confectionery, etc., in 
which the members, emancipated from 
competition, will gladly labor. Hencefor- 
ward, the working woman will be at once 
worker and capitalist, sharing both profit 
and labor, at the same time avoiding thus 
the want, misery, and curse of labor, the 
tricks of heartless tradesmen, and a thou- 
sand other calamjties and perils which be- 
set the unhappy artisan. Moreover, it is 
probable that this action—the establish- 
ment of a woman’s codperative society — 
may pave the way for other and similar 
steps, such, for instance, as a plan for as- 
sisting poor, infirm members, instead of 
sending them off to the hospital, and the 
construction of a staff of medical lectur- 
ers and practitioners, 

‘*All these advantages, and many more,”’ 
says Sefinor Icely, ‘twill attach to the new 
coéperative society. The only doubtful 
point is whether enthusiasm will suffice to 
move apathy, to displace antiquated no- 
tions, and to run the gauntlet of the oppo- 
sition which this new venture is certain 
to provoke. It is for the economical wo- 
man, the good genius of the domestic 
hearth,—as found alike in the working, 
the upper, and the middle classes,—to 
consider whether this new scheme will en- 
able her to live better, to make headway 
against the imperious necessities of life, 
to get pure, wholesome food for her hus- 
band and children, in short, to make the 
most of the money she has to spend. It 
is indisputable that codperation will help 
her to do all this. Let her, then, join 





these ladies in the work which they have 


begun for her well-being and emancipa- 
tion,”’ 

Would it not be well for American 
women to band themselves together for a 
similar purpose? They are the econo- 
mists of society, and the purveyors of 
household expenditure. H. B. B. 
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BEFORE THE CONVENTION. 

From East, West, North and South, the 
clans are gathering to Washington, D. C., 
for the National Suffrage Convention. 
For days before it opens, the General Offi- 
cers sitin an upper room at The Shore- 
ham, holding committee meetings morn- 
ing, noon and night, going over the work 
of the year just past, and drawing up pro- 
visional plans for the coming year, to be 
submitted to the convention, 

Here is Miss Anthony, as full of inter- 
est as @ young woman, and in su great de 
mand by friends and reporters that the 
telephone wires leading up to the commit- 
tee room are kept hot with requests for 
her to come down to the parlor and speak 
to somebody. When the genial proprietor 
of The Shoreham and his wife invited her 
to visit their rooms at the top of the hotel 
and see the wide and beautiful view, re- 
gret was expressed that it would be neces- 
sary for her to walk up a short flight of 
stairs, as the elevator does not run quite 
tothetop. A friend remarked that Miss 
Anthony would not mind this, as she was 
in the habit of running up and down stairs 
as lightly as agirl. ‘*No,’’ said Miss An- 
thony, ‘I do not run up stairs any longer, 
because | do not think it wise; but I never 
walked upstairs till after I was eighty!’’ 

Here is Mrs. Upton, of Ohio, the Na- 
tional Treasurer, jubilant over the fact 
that the receipts of the Suffrage Associa- 
tion for the past year have been $27,000— 
larger by almost $10,000 than in any pre- 
vious year. Here is Miss Clay of Ken- 
tucky, whose especial interest is in mem- 
bership, rejoicing because the member- 
ship is larger this year than ever before, 
Here is Rev. Anna H. Shaw, fresh from 
travelling up and down the country, 
speaking to great audiences. She suf- 
fered many hardships during the late se- 
vere weather and deep snows, and is glad 
to find herself in sv comfortable a haven 
as The Shoreham, under the bright skies 
of the District of Columbia. Here is Miss 
Kate Gordon of Louisiana, our Corre- 
sponding Secretary, delighted with the 
success of Miss Shaw’s Southern trip; and 
Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall of Iowa, silent 
and wise, always ready to give good coun- 
sel and cast a judicious vote. Last, put 
not least, here is Mrs, Carrie Chapman 
Catt, who hasbeen for years our tower 
of strength as president, and has seen the 
society under her administration grow and 
prosper, and its income increase from 
$2,000 a year to $27,000. 

All efforts to induce Mrs. Catt to recon- 
sider her refusal to stand for reélection as 
president have been unsuccessful. The 
probabilities are that at the coming elec- 
tion Mrs, Catt and Miss Shaw will 
change places, Miss Shaw becoming presi- 
dent and Mrs. Catt vice-president. Miss 
Shaw, with much reluctance and at Miss 
Anthony’s earnest request, bas consented 
to stand for president, to bridge over a 
temporary gap, with the hope that Mrs. 
Catt in a year or two will be sufficiently 
rested to resume the office. 

The selection of The Shoreham for 
Headquatters was a good choice. The 
house is as clean as a pin, and admirably 
kept. All the officers express themselves 
much pleased with it. Ae % Be 

Feb. 9, 1904 
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CONCERNING THE DOMESTIC PROBLEM. 

In the January and February numbers 
of the Massachusetts Federation Bulletin 
may be found accounts of two recent and 
notable movements in Boston toward a 
solution or an alleviation of the difficulties 
of the ‘domestic problem.” 

Caroline Stone Atherton writes in the 
January Bulletin of the aims and work of 
the Household Aid Company, which, un- 
der the direction of the Woman’s Educa- 
tion Association opened a house last Au- 
gust at 88 Charles Street, where workers 
went into training for household labor. 
A fundamental purpose of this enterprise 
is to give the housework girl as good so- 
cial standing as is held by the factory girl 
or the salesgirl. To this end the house- 
work girl, who is termed an aid instead of 
a servant, ‘‘is to have her home in the at- 
tractive house at 88 Charles St., paying a 
certain sum for room and board, free to 
come and go at will when off duty, her 
cherished ‘independence’ unquestioned. 
Again, she is no longer isolated, but has 
companions, as the factory girl has. She 
has definite hours of labor, working by 
the hour or day, and has a salary of from 
five to fifteen dollars a week guaranteed 
by the company. She receives some in- 
come during her time of training. 

The house can accommodate twenty 





aids. 
training, that each may have a solid foun- 
dation, but after this they are encouraged 
to specialize. 

To enable the housekeeper to get along 
with less regular help is the further pur- 
pose of the Household Aid Company. She 
can reduce the number of maids living in 
the house (and the number of her do- 
mestic difficulties as weil) if she can 
count on competent workers to come in 
for business hours. ‘And with this start 
perhaps the housekeeper will consent to 
put more work out of the bouse,’’ con- 
tinues Mrs. Atherton, ‘the thing that all 
students of the subject are persuaded 
must come,”’ 

For some time past the company has 
advertised to provide expert workers for 
certain lines of housework at stated prices 
per hour. To what extent housekeepers 
have availed themselves of this opportu- 
nity, Mrs. Atherton does not say. No 
doubt the superintendent of the company, 
Miss Helen A. Huntington, could give 
much information in regard to this point 
and to the number, class and quality of 
the girls and women who seek the train- 
ing and work offered, that would be of 
interest and value to the students of 
household economics. 

In the February Bulletin Henrietta I. 
Goodrich gives a more explicit account of 
what has been accomplished by the Lab- 
oratory Kitchen and Foud Supply Com- 
pany. 

It will be recalled that the Laboratory 
Kitchen had its origin in a bakery for the 
manufacture of bread, undertaken by two 
young college women, Miss Bertha Stev- 
enson and Miss Frances Elliott. These 
college-bred women ‘‘believe that college 
training should be capable preéminently 
of application to practical affairs, and 
that a business enterprise based on scru- 
pulous honesty, regard for scientific prin- 
ciples and a high standard of work can 
not only face competition, but in the long 
run can win in a race with cishonest com- 
petitors.”’ 

It was with this faith that Miss Steven- 
son formed the idea of opening a lunch- 
room in Boston that should minister to 
shoppers and workers in the downtown 
district. 

In April, 1903, the Laboratory Kitcheao 
and Food Supply Company was incorpo- 
rated. Half of the capital stock of $6,000 
is held by representatives of the Labora 
tory Kitchen, half by the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union. The 
agreement is that [the experiment 
shall be tested for a period of not less 
than three years. 

On May 12, "the lunch rooms were 
opened on the two upper floors at 50 Tem- 
ple Place. With a simple menu and 
homelike cooking, ‘‘the lunch rooms have 
prospered fairly, even to the point of de- 
claring a respectable dividend,” says Miss 
Goodrich. An additional lunch room has 
recently been opened on the floor imme- 
diately below the Laboratory Kitchen. 

The delivery of hot dinners at the homes 
of consumers, which was the more im- 
portant and more difficult object of the 
company was not begun until Aug. first. 
After six months experience certain re- 
sults bave been reached. The Heat Re- 
tainer, in which the dinners are packed, 
serves the purpose of keeping the food 
really hot for a number of hours. But 
the effect of the long-continued heat upon 
the food presents problems in the prepara- 
tion of food that are yet to be solved sat- 
isfactorily. Dinners have been delivered 
in Boston and in nearly all of its suburbs, 
Owing to the difficulty and expense of 
distributing a small number of dinners 
over so wide a territory, suburban deliv- 
ery was discontinued on Feb. 1, except 
by special arrangement with groups of 
not less than ten families. 

The dinners include soup, one meat, two 
vegetables, bread and butter, salad, des- 
sert. Thecompany selects the courses each 
day. Ifthe patron wishes a special menu, 
it must be arranged for the day before, 
and an extra charge will be made. 
Dinners are delivered before six 
o’clock. China, silver, etc., are not fur- 
nished. Dishes in which the food is sent 
may be returned unwashed. 

Prices: Dinners by the week (except 
Sunday) to regular customers, for two or 
more persons, $4 per person; for one per- 


son, $4.50. Sample dinuers, 75 cents per 
person. Delivery, in the city proper, 
free. 


Looking at the matter from the stand- 
point of a practical housekeeper it ap- 
pears that the only households within the 
range of the Household Aid Company and 
Food Supply Company to which the ser- 
vice they offer can be of any great advan- 
tage, is the comparatively small number 
wherein the members would prefer light 
housekeeping, for the sake of comfort 
rather than of economy, to boarding or to 
“taking meals out.’’ Such households 
located in modern apartments, where 
light, heat and hot water are on tap, 
where the source of these essential sup- 
plies and the care of the halls are no con- 


All take the general course in | 





cern save to the janitor, and where there 
is neither attic, nor cellar, nor an out-of- 
doors—can reduce the domestic problem 
to its lowest terms through the aid of 
these two companies. A light breakfast 
in the apartment, or no breakfast at all in 
accord witb conviction, lunch near the 
office or store, perchance a cup of tea and 
a sandwich for a stay-at-home, a hot six 
o’clock dinner brought in a box, and the 
cook as well as the hearthstone is elimi- 
nated from that home. 

Unquestionably, most women and men 
at the close of a hard day out in the busi- 
ness world, would find far greater satisfac- 
tion in the delivered dinner set out in 
one’s Own pretty china, in the privacy of 
home than in a meal at a boarding-house 
or restaurant, 

By sending the washing to a laundry 
and by employing expert aids to come 
daily and do the bed-making, sweeping, 
dusting, dishwashing, etc., that house- 
hold may enjoy most of the comforts of 
housekeeping minus its burdens, at an 
expense (close estimate) per person of ten 
or twelve dollars a week, for food and 
domestic service alone. 

But for the housekeepers who live in 
houses, particularly those whose families 
exceed from one to four in number, who 
have little children at home or larger ones 
in school, or both, whether they have one 
maid or two, or du their own work, these 
two excellent companies can afford but 
small aid and comfort. Compared with 
the multitudinous details of work in a 
house, 

“Up stairs, down stairs, and in my lady’s 

chamber,” 

with the planning and preparing of break- 
fast and lunch for hungry children seven 
days in the week and of dinner on Sun- 
day, with the washing of dishes and 
clothes and faces, six dinners brought in 
a box would be as a drop in the bucket. 

In such @ household a household aid 
would be a treasure attimes, The house- 
keeper would be immeasurably relieved if 
she could depend upon help coming at the 
appointed time, who would do the work 
agreed upon without dawdling or com- 
plaining. Yet at best the aid would be 
an alleviation not a solution of this house- 
hold’s problems, 

As business enterprises undertaken by 
women, the Household Aid and the Food 
Supply companies are deserving of moral 
and material support from women. 
Whether there is sufficient demand for 
just what they supply to make them prof- 
itable can be ascertained only by further 
trial. As efforts ‘to break new paths 
through the jungle of Domestic Service,”’ 
to use Miss Goodrich’s words, they will 
be watched by many with sympathetic 
interest. 

Planned and conducted by college- 
trained women, the outcome of much 
study and thought, carefully and consci- 
entiously carried on, both of these enter- 
prises fail in common with all other enter- 
prises, plans and theories for the solution 
of the domestic problem, to reach the 
family of moderate or limited means, The 
house and homekeeper who has to make 
both ends meet for a family of from two 
to six or even more, on an income of from 
four hundred to one thousand dollars per 
year, has the hardest of domestic prob- 
lems to solve, but her problem receives 
little attention from the students or ex- 
pounders of household economics, She 
is not concerned in the servant problem. 
She outnumbers the woman with a ser- 
vant as fifty to one. As disburser of 
money earned by husband, or son, or 
brother, or as money-earner and disburser 
in one, she carries a financial burden more 
weighty than that of a railroad president, 
and at hard drudgery she works more 
hours than does the worst-driven servant. 
She combines the skill of twenty special - 
ized servants. There are thousands of 
her, living in city, village and country, 
keeping a decent home and bringing up 
children ‘“respectable.’’ How to make 
her problems easier, her hours shorter, 
and her labor less, is a subject well worth 
consideration and effort. F. M. A. 





TWO VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 





For three new subscribers to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL at $1.50 each, we will 
send postpaid by mail ‘‘The Life of Anna 
Ella Carroll’’—A Military Genius, two vol- 
umes, 

For one new subscriber at $1.50, The 
Bybuty Book, by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The Woman Suffrage Association, the 
Council of Women, the Federation of 
Women’s Societies, and other clubs at 
Toledo, O., have written to their senators 
and representatives regarding the new 
school code now under consideration by 
the State Legislature. The main points 
for which the women ask are nominations 
by petition, elections at large for members 
of school boards, to serve three years, two 
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to be elected annually, and such boards 
to consist of not less than six nor more 
than nine members, who are to appoint 
he school superintendent and business 
manager. 


Child labor will again be given much 
consideration by the General Federation 
at the next biennial meeting. The second 
evening session, presided over by Miss 
Jane Addams, will be devoted to this 
subject. 

The Mother and Father Club is to give 
an entertainment for the benefit of the 
club’s summer work among children, and 
for this purpose has engaged Senorita 
Carolina Huidobro to give a stereopticon 
lecture with colored slides, on ‘Chili; Its 
People and Customs,”’ Feb, 26, at 8 P. M., 
in Parker Memorial Auditorium, Apple- 
fon Street, Boston. F. M. A. 


WOMEN OF AUSTRALIA. 


(Continued from First Page.) 

One striking result of equal suffrage is 
that members of Parliament now consult 
us as to their bills, when these bear upon 
the interests of women.’ The author of 
the new divorce bill asked all the wom- 
en’s organizations to come together and 
hear him read it, and to make criticims 
and suggestions. I do not remember any 
such thing happening before, in all my 
years in Australia, When a naturaliza- 
tion bill was pending, one clause of which 
deprived Australian women of citizenship 
if they married aliens, a few women went 
privately to the Prime Minister and pro- 
tested, and that clause was altered imme- 
diately. After we had worked for years 
with members of Parliament for various 
reforms, without avail, because we had 
no votes, you cannot imagive the differ- 
ence it makes. When we held meetings 
to advocate public measures that women 
wanted, we used to have to go out into 
the highways and hedges and compel the 
members of Parliament to come in; now 
the difficulty is to keep them out. I have 
seen seven Senators at one small meeting. 
A prominent man who, by an oversight, 
was not invited to the meeting held to 
welcome Miss Vida Goldstein on her re- 
turn, was decidedly offended. 

Chivalry has not been destroyed, but 
increased, On the platform at one of our 
meetings, the secretary happened to drop 
her pencil, and I saw the premier and sev- 
eral members of Parliament scrambling to 
pick it up. A woman is never allowed to 
stand in a street-car in Australia, When 
the premier of Victoria went to a public 
meeting in Tasmania lately, he found that 
150 women had been invited to seats on 
the platform, They used to make room 
for women at political meetings only after 
all the voters had been accommodated. 

We have held some debates on woman 
suffrage, but have found it very hard to 
get an opponent. They say the argument 
is all on our side. We never can get them 
to meet us in the open. 

Miss Goldstein, who was a candidate 
for the Federal Parliament at the recent 
election, received 51,000 votes, although 
both the great daily papers of Melbourne 
were opposed to her, and would not even 
report her meetings. The Argus has op- 
posed women doctors, and women law- 
yers, and now opposes women voters; but 
I find in its columns a letter from a wo- 
man voter thanking it for the able way in 
which it has explained to women the 
proper method of casting their ballots at 
the Federal election just past. 

I have a letter from Miss Rose Scott, 
written on the morning of election day. 
She has devoted to this cause her life, her 
means, and her charming personality. We 
wanted her to come over and speak in 
Victoria, but she said she would not leave 
New South Wales till the women got the 
vote there, and she kept her word. At 
the recent elections in New South Wales, 
fewer women’s ballots than men’s were 
thrown out for being incorrectly marked. 
As long as we have women like Miss Scott 
to lead us, we shall not go very far wrong 
in Australia, But we have had to meet 
some queer objections. I have heard the 
president of our Upper House in Victoria 
Say gravely at a meeting that if women 
could vote, they ‘must all prepare to be 
hangmen! 

Our Australian democracy is founded 
ou the rock of justice, and is therefore 
the only real democracy in the world. 








—_—_—_—_—— -_-- 


A MEMOIR OF MISS ELIZABETH P. PEA- 


The preparation of a memoir of Miss 
Elizabeth Palmer Peabody, the centennial 
year of whose birth is now at hand, is in 
progress. It is desired to collect all let- 
ters written by her, or copies of them; 
expressions of esteem or of adverse opin- 
ion: judgments of the character, amount 
and efficiency of her labors; criticisms, 
favorable or unfavorable; in short, all that 
will help to give a full and just account of 
her life. 

Such papers should be sent, or commuu- 





nications in regard to them, should be 
addressed, promptly, to B. Pickman Mann, 
1918 Sunderland Place, Washington, D. C. 
The documents will be returned after they 
have been used, or they will be deposited 
among the collection of some historical 
society, as their present possessors may 
prefer. It is requested that other news- 
papers give publicity to this appeal. 





ALCOHOL IN MEDICINES. 
EVANSTON, ILL., JAN. 27, 1904. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

It is seldom that the WomMAN’s JouR- 
NAL is found napping in matters pertain- 
ing to women, but an editorial in the issue 
ot Jan, 23 calls for comment. The caption 
is “Poisons in Disguise.’’ After making 
the statement that patent medicines con- 
tain alcobol in proportions varying from 
6 to 44 per cent., it says: ‘The Woman’s 
Temperance Union especially ought to 


| make the exposure of this fraud a promi- 








nevt feature of its work.”’ 

For the past twenty years the National 
W.C. T. U. has had a department of Non- 
Alcoholic Medication, and for a number 
of years it has given much teaching on 
the subject of alcohol in patent medicines. 

The report of the superintendent of 
this department for the year 1903 shows 
that 44 States have taken up this work. 
A leafiet known to our local unions and 
written by our National Superintendent, 
Mrs. Martha M. Allen, on ‘‘Patent Medi- 
cines,’’ includes a report of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Health on a number of 
medicines examined at the request of the 
department, together with an analysis of 
many of the liquid proprietary foods so 
much recommended for people in feeble 
health, and all containing a good per cent. 
of alcobol. Similar exposures have been 
made in the Union Signal from time to 
time. 

In November, 1902, the American Medi- 
cine, published in Philadelphia, asked ed- 
itorially: ‘‘Why does not the W. C. T. U. 
work against the alcohol in patent medi- 
cine:?’’ It went on to say that it seemed 
absurd to be spending energy in opposing 
beer while paying no attention to patent 
medicines containing so much larger per- 
centages of alcohol. A reply made by 
Mrs, Allen, showing what the W. C, T. 
U. is doing and has done, was published 
in the medical journal referred to, and the 
editor said-of her leaflet on ‘Patent Med- 
icines,’’ which accompanied her article, 
‘‘The pamphlet should be read by every 
citizen of the United States, especially 
every legislator.’’ But the question asked 
by the American Medicine was taken up 
by many other journals, Mrs. Allen reply- 
ing to all; and now comes the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL with the same question, hence 
this letter. Some of our unions devote 
one meeting a month to this subject, tak- 
ing as a text-book Mrs. Allen’s valuable 
work, *‘Alcohol a Dangerous and Unnec- 
essary Medicine.’’ Every year the W. C. 
T. U. distributes hundreds of thousands 
of pages of literature dealing directly with 
the subject of non-alcoholic medication, 
whether by prescription or in patent or 
proprietary medicines. 

Within two years all of the medical so- 
cieties in the United States and thousands 
of prominent physicians have been memo- 
rialized on this subject by the National 
W. C. T. U. No one can estimate the 
work done by our 10,000 local unions for 
these many years, but it is safe to con- 
clude that the present awakening on this 
subject is due to the pioneer work of edu- 
cation inaugurated and carried on by the 
W. C. T. U. It should also be remem- 
bered in this connection that the first 
temperance hospital in the United States 
was founded by W. C. T. U. women, and 
that other hospitals have found its benefi- 
cient example a safe one to follow. 

The JouRNAL’s suggestion that, if 
such medicines are to be sold, alaw should 
require them to be labelled with the exact 
proportions of each ingredient plainly 
printed on each bottle, case or package, 
so that the consumer would at least know 
what she is taking, is a good one. It is 
rather discouraging to be told that the 
figures in regard to these medicines have 
been spread before the public eleven years 
and no effective action has yet been taken 
to put an end to these murderous frauds. 
There is hope, however, in the question- 
ings that fill the air, and we invite all to 
join the W. C. T. U. in its long-time cru- 
sade against alcohol in medicines of any 
kind whatever, for we do not restrict our 
work against alcohol to patent medicines. 

SusANNA M., D. Fry, 
Cor. Sec. National W. C, T. U. 


[We were not aware how much work 
the W. C. T. U. was already doing in this 
particular line, and are glad to learn of it. 
But the special point we wished to make 
was to urge the W. C. T. U. and all others 
interested to put forth a concerted effort 
to secure laws requiring all these delete- 
rious compounds to print on their labels 
a statement of the exact chemicals which 





they contain. 
their power to injure, by taking away 
their power to deceive. Eps. W. J.] 





IN MEMORIAM. 


JAMES P, MC KINNEY 
Was born in Mansfield, O., June 10, 1827, 
and died in Mendota, Ill., Dec. 14, 1903. 
He was a graduate of Oberlin, attending 
there at the same time with Lucy Stone 
and Antoinette Brown. In his second 
year there, ha originated a students’ 
movement which resulted in placing ge- 
ology in the college curriculum. All 
through life he was an enthusiastic stu- 
dent of science, After graduating, he 
studied law and was admitted to the bar. 

At the opening of the Civil War he en- 
listed in the 27th Iowa Regiment, and was 
appointed commissary sergeant. III health 
contracted in the service compelled his 
return home before the war closed. But, 
whether as soldier or citizen, he was ever 
@ warm friend of humanitarian causes. 
‘Few men have been so willing to stand 
for what they considered the right, re- 
gardless of public opinion,’”’ says one who 
knew him well. In religion he was a 
Unitarian, and a most faithful church- 
goer. He always advocated openly the 
freedom of woman in every department of 
life. For years he was a member of the 
Equal Suffrage Association. He was uni- 
versally respected for his integrity of 
character and scholarly attainments, and 
beloved for his genial disposition and 
numberless kind deeds, 

During his life he filled various offices 
and occupations requiring a high order of 
ability and trustworthiness, and filled 
them well. As the world counts success, 
he made no brilliant achievement; but in 
the highest success, that of a true man- 
hood influencing and inspiring other souls, 
he was a shining light. 

In 1856 he was married to Jane Amy of 
Cleveland, O., who is well known as an 
advocate of justice to women and of all 
other good causes, She wil! make her 
home with the daughter Mabel, who is 
Superintendent of Public Kindergartens 
in Cleveland. Mr. and Mrs. McKinney 
will both be sadly missed in this town, 
where they bave lived more than forty 
years. MARGARET T, OLMSTEAD. 

Decorah, Ia, 

ee 
MISS FANNY PIATT DUNN. 

Miss Fanny Piatt Dunn, daughter of 
Dr. William M. Dunn and Mrs. Amy Tal- 
bot Dunn, formerly of Indianapolis, and 
sister of M. Ballard and Miss Gertrude 
Dunn of the Colorado Springs Gazette re- 
portorial staff, died recently at the family 
residence, 101 North Pitkin Street, Colo- 
rado Springs, after a long illness, 

Miss Dunn came from St. Louis to Col- 
orado Springs with her family about ten 
months ago for the benefit of her health. 
The improvement which followed was but 
temporary. A local paper says: ‘The 
members of the family, and especially Mr. 
M. B. and Miss Gertrude Dunn, have 
formed a very wide circle of friends dur- 
ing their residence in this city, and the 
sympathy of all who know them goes out 
to them in this, their hour of bereave- 
ment,.”’ 

Miss Dunn was only twenty years of 
age. 

The funeral services were held at her 
home in Colorado Springs on Christmas 
Day. They were conductad by the Rev. 
Job Harriman. The remains were placed 
in a vault at Evergreen Cemetery. Later 
they will be taken to Denver for crema- 
tion. 

Mrs. Amy Talbot Dunn has many 
friends among the readers of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, who will sympathize 
with her in the loss of her gifted and am 
bitious young daughter. 
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NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 


New YorkK, Fes. 2, 1904. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

For several years the Federated club 
women of this State have been consider- 
ing the plan to establish a trade school 
for girls. The idea was originally sug- 
gested by Mrs. Clarence Burns, who, in 
her work as a zealous advocate of Repub- 
lican principles, came into contact with so 
many families of respectable people of the 
plainer class that she was impressed with 
the belief that there should be some pub- 
lic education provided for girls by which 
they might be taught how to earn a com- 
petent livelihood by some trade or krowl- 
edge of skilled labor. This proposition 
was urged on the next convention of the 
State Federation of Clubs, and a commit- 
tee was formed to push the plan. Three 
times this committee went to the Legisla- 
ture and asked for an appropriation for 
the support of such a school. They met 
with a positive refusal. Some of us who 
had more knowledge of Albany than these 
ladies had, could have told them that 
there was no hope that any body of non- 
voters would secure any large appropria- 


This would largely cripple | 





tions of money to be handled by women. 

For a time after this failure it seemed 
as if the whole project had been dropped, 
for very little was said about it at the va- 
rious meetings of the Federation. Then, 
a year ago, the Eclectic Club of this city 
took up the idea, and, under the leader- 
ship of the president, Mrs. Doré Lyon, 
got up entertainments to raise money for 
the much-talked-of trade school. About 
$5,000 was secured, and at the convention 
in Utica last fall an attempt was made to 
take action. A site was offered at Am- 
sterdam, a smal! town in the central part 
of the State, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to visit the place and see what 
was offered, and whether it was worth 
while to start the school there. 

Meantime, curing the years that this 
matter had been under discussion, this 
city bad established a large trade schoo! 
for girls, in which there are over a thous- 
and pupils. There are also the Hebrew 
Technical School, with many hundred 
girls in it doing excellent work, the Man- 
hattan Trade School for Girls, the trade 
school carried on by the Ethical Society, 
and other smaller enterprises, all doing 
what it was expected the Federation 
trade school would do. Many of the 
most earnest friends of the education of 
women in trades had felt from the first 
that it was the business of the State to 
undertake this work, and that the Federa- 
tion should not be saddled with it. Much 
uneasiness was felt throughout that or- 
ganization, and there seemed to be danger 
that it would suffer in membership if the 
question was pushed and heavy assess- 
ments were imposed on the clubs, 

Under these conditions the president of 
the State Federation, Mrs. Charles M. 
Dow, thought that it would be wise to 
call together the women of the State for 
consultation on this question. The club 
presidents of New York City were con- 
vened on Saturday last at the Young 
Women’s Christian Association Hall in 
Brooklyn. The meeting was large, repre- 
sentatives being present from almost all 
of the many clubs in the different bor- 
oughs of the city. The discussion was 
long and earnest. Mrs. Lyon said all that 
could be said in favor of placing a school 
at Amsterdam. Your correspondent took 
the ground that it was in no way the duty 
of the club women to establish free 
schools, but that this work should be 
done by the State, and suggested that the 
only work that could be properly done by 
the women’s clubs was to urge such ac- 
tion on the proper authorities, and per- 
haps to found scholarships in such 
schools, to be called Federation scholar- 
ships. A vote was at last reached, and it 
was decided that there should be no at- 
tempt to establish such a school, but the 
whole matter should be referred to the 
meeting of the Stite Federation to be 
held next fall. 

The friends of enfranchisement are con- 
stantly active in Brooklyn. The Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton Political Equality League 
held a successful meeting in January. 
The president, Mrs, Oreola Williams Has- 
kell, presided, and addresses were deliv- 
ered by Mrs. Cora E. Sherry and Col, A. 
C. Fisk. There was also some good mu- 
sic. The regular monthly meeting of the 
Bedford Political Equality League is an- 
nounced for Thursday evening of this 
week, with an address from Maj. Fred 
Gardener. Mrs. Talbot Perkins is presi- 
dent, and Mrs, Priscilla D, Hackstaff first 
vice-president. 

All friends of reform in this city bave 
been shocked by the sudden death of Dr. 
Phebe J. B. Waite, which occurred on 
Saturday, after a very brief illness. She 
was a woman of great usefulness, a leader 
in her profession, of great executive abil- 
ity, kindly and wise in her dealings with 
friends, and will be deeply mourned by a 
wide circle. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

100 Lexington Avenue. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


A hearing was given by the Election 
Laws Committee of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, Thursday morning, Feb. 11, 
on the bill for authorizing women to vote 
in caucuses and elections for city or town 
officers and on the liquor license question. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw will be in Boston 
the week beginning March 20, and will 
have time to fulfil a few engagements for 
that date. Leagues and others desiring 
to secure Miss Shaw as a speaker may ad- 
dress her, care Mrs, Mary Hutcheson Page 
6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 


A bill has been introduced in the New 
Jersey Legislature by Assemblyman Duf- 
field to appoint a State Board of Charities 
and Correction, to consist of seven per- 
sons, two to be women. The board is to 
be appointed by the Governor and serve 
six years. Among its duties is to be the 
inspection of State charitable institutions 
with a view to ascertaining whether the 
best methods are used for the benefit of 
the inmates; whether the industrial, edu- 





cational and moral training is the best 
adapted to their needs, and whether the 
laws governing such institutions are 
strictly complied with. It is supposed 
that in many cases the assistance of wom- 
en will be of the highest value in making 
these investigations. The members of the 
board are to serve without compensation. 


A meeting will be held at the rooms of 
the Twentieth Century Club, 2 Ashburton 
Place, Boston, at 11 A. M. and 2 P. M. 
Feb. 18, for the purpose of organizing a 
State branch of the National Congress of 
Mothers. Mrs. Frederick Schoff, Presi- 
dent of the Nationai Congress, and Mrs. 
J. P. Mumford, Vice-President, will speak 
on **The National Work for Childhood,” 
All interested are invited to attend. 


The anuual festival of the Barnard Me-_ 
morial will be held on Monday, February 
22, morning and afternoon, in the main 
hall of the Mechanics Building on Hunt- 
ington Avenue. There will be abundance 
of room, extra inusic, new costume dances 
and patriotic marches, Special arrange- 
ments have been made for festival parties 
of children and young people. A good 
lunch at a reasonable price can be had in 
the building, and ample retiring rooms 
for private lunch and rest will be at the 
free disposal of all. There will be general 
dancing, free to all children, and novel 
and beautiful exhibition dances under the 
direction of Mrs, Lilla Viles Wyman. Re- 
served seats at a slight additional cost. 


——- > e— 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WomAn’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principaland 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvementof the paper, and the pro. 
motion of the principles which it advocates, 











Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
‘The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS : 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. tol P.M, 
week days. Sundays from 1,30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P, M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


I1@™ Cut this advertisement out for 
reference, 


100 Galifonia Views, 10 Cents. 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in- 
struction. 














E. H. RYDALL, 
444 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 


The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 


A Weekly Newspaper, pubisned every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Borron, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equal 
suffrage. 








_{ HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
Epitors: | 4 Tick STUNE BLACK WELL. 


ASSISTANT FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
Eprrors: | CATHARINE WILDE. 
SUBSCRIPTION 
First year on trial to new subscribers, $1.56 
Three months on trial . - - 26 
Six Months : - - - : . 1.25 
Per Annum : - - - 2.50 
Single copies - : - ° ° 05 


S: mple copies of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL free 
on a »plication. 
TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 
To any one getting up a club of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


8 Park Street, Bost»n, Mass 
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SLEEPYLAND. 





There lies a shadowy island 
Beyoud day’s farthest sight, 

And storm-tossed barques sball haven 
By those low shores to-night; 

The winds grow hushed around it, 
Their guard the willows keep, 

The gray _dream-river murmurs: 


“Sleepy—-Sleepy—-Sleep!”’ 


It isthe {Isle of Slumber, 

Come up alongjthe;strand 
Among,the blossoming vushes 

To rest in drowsyland: 
To rest amid the grasses 

in peace serene and deep, 
While bending,branches whisper: 
“Sleepy—Sleepy—Sleep!”’ 

— New, Vrieans Times-Democrat. 


-_—-—-_ 


VALENTINE SONG. 





BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





Oh, asong forthe » inter waning, 
When the birds begin to pair, 
And their soft complaining 
Wafts on the, Southern air. 
When the evetides grow less eerie 
With the chill East’s whelp-like whine !— 
Oh, a rouse for his saintship cheery, 
Good old Saint Valentine! 


Oh, a’song for,the pulse that’s beating 
Under the iron earth; 

For the speedy meeting 
Of melody aud mirth; 

For the rout of that cruel [artar, 
Winter, of mood malign!— 

Oh, a rouse fur the merry martyr, 
Good old Saint Valentine! 


Oh, a song for all fond lovers 
Dreaming the olden dream ; 
For the gleam that hovers, 
ahe radiant rainbow-beam ; 
For the love that is no fable, 
The love that is thine and mine!— 
Oh, a rouse for sweetheart Mabel 
And for good Saint Valeutine! 


—_—- 


A WINTER AFTERNOON. 


BY SUSAN HARTLEY SWETT. 





The sun, disconsolate and dim, 

By chilling clouds rebuffed, 

Shines like a bedtime caudle, left 
Upon the shelf unsuuffed ; 

A little Hock of chickadees 

Is plaintive in the homestead trees. 


Too little air there is to sway 

The dead vine by the door, 

But faiut sounds stir in the dry leaves 
That strew the orchard floor, 

As if the garments of the day 

Were rustling as she steals away. 


Along the hedgerows, here ani there, 
Shine red stews of the brier, 

And dusky howestead windows hold 
A scarlet flash of fire; 

The bold wing of a crow astray 

Is strangely black against tue gray. 


One bar of rusty red is all 

The smothered sunset shows, 

No room there is for twilight’s grace, 
So swift the darkness grows, 

But on faint harp-strings in the wood 
Some stray wind plays an interlude. 


A tlock of gulls above the marsh, 

Within the fleeting light, 

Flies toward the sea,where one dark ship 

Seems bringing in the night, 

And o’er its icy masts, fuil soon, 

Hangs the blurred lantern of the noon 
Youth’s Companion. 


Black Cat’s Luck. 


AN AUSTRALIAN TALE. 
(Founded on fact.) 





BY GERTRUDE LLOYD. 

Jack Wyou moved about the room with 
deft, quick steps, preparing his supper. 
‘ “There, dove to,a turn!"’ he said aloud, 

as he placed a browned shoulder of mut- 
ton on the sapling and bark table, so odd- 
ly out of place in the w sinscoted room. 

An amber loaf, uurivalled for its snowy 
lightoess, half a ‘*brownie,” and a steam- 
ing “Jack Shay” of tea completed the 
preparations. 

Placing his pipe, tobacco, and knife on 
the bag table-cloth in readiness for his 
after-meal smoke, he went outside and 
had a sluuch in au old bucket half-filled 
with brackish water, smoothed his hair, 
aad sat down to his evening meal. 

The sun was setting blood-red through 
the belar scrub, showing up in all its 
naked cruelty the traces of the terrible 
For sixteen dreary weeks he 


drought. 
bad eaten his meals in solitude, and 
watched other sunsets such as this. He 


was living on a deserted out station twen- 
ty miles from the head station, scrub-cut- 
ting for the starving sheep, and was like- 
ly to remain in his present lonely quar- 
ters until the rain came, or the water 
in the creek gave out. He saw a white 
face once in a fortnight, when an 
old ex-bushranger brought him his ra- 
tions. He had to kill a sheep once a week 
for food, but, in spite of this, he was 
forced to eat his meals by daylight, for he 
could not scrape up enough fat even for a 
“slushy”’ (fat lamp). 

“Ugh! this mutton is tough—a hogget, 





too. Would have been better cooked up 
quick, but there was not enough fat for 
that,’’ he soliloquized. ‘I’m mighty glad 
Ican make bread. I never would have 
lasted the job only that. If I had a horse 
I would go up to the station for dinner on 
Sundays. But it’s no good thinking about 
it, as there is not so much as a mouthful 
of salt bush to feed one with. I believe I 
will throw the job up. I would have done 
it long ago, only I was so heartily tired of 
humping the swag. I've two minds to tell 
Ned on Monday I won't stop. I wish 
there were enough sheep to keep two 
going, then I would have help with the 
mutton, It seems ridiculous to roast a 
joint for one, but it helps put in the 
time.”’ 

‘“‘Have some more mutton, Jack?” he 
asked himself inquiringly. 

He shook his head with a long-drawn 
**No, thank you.”’ 

“Will any one have any?’’ he asked, 
jocularly. 

To his horror and surprise he was ap- 
swered promptly—so promptly that he 
sprang half-way across the room in his 
fright. He pulled himself together with 
a shamefaced laugh when he saw the 
cause of his alarm—a great black cat 
mewing mournfully on the door-step. 

**Well, what a booby to be scared by a 
cat!’ he exclaimed. 

Like one driven to dire despair and des- 
peration, the cat continued its melancholy 
wail, 

“Good gracious, stop that!’? he com- 
manded, carving off half the still hot meat 
and throwing it at the uncanny creature. 
‘*Take that, and close your features!”’ 

The cat seized the meat, aud fled into 
the closing darkness, 

Jack lit his pipe, and after a few luxu- 
rious draws meditated thus: ‘Il wonder 
where that cat came from? There's nota 
house within at least twenty miles, and I 
know for a fact it must be over two years 
since any one lived here, She is tame, 
too. I hope she turns up again. She will 
help with the mutton,”’ 

He killed a sheep by moonlight, brought 
wood and water for the morning, laid out 
his clean clothes, and looked up his soiled 
ones in readiness for the usual bushman’s 
clean-up on the morrow—Sunday. He 
had done double cutting that day, so as to 
be free on the next, so he turned into his 
bunk and slept a tired man’s sleep. In 
the morning, when he was making his 
breakfast of the fresbly-killed mutton, the 
cat came again and shared it with him, 
scampering away as soon as the meal was 
done, 

‘It looks very like a storm,’’ he mut- 
tered. And sure enough, about twelve 
o'clock the rain came down in torrents, 

He curried some mutton for a change, 
and just as he was sitting down to his din- 
ner, he saw the cat coming. 

‘Well, I never! She’s like clock-work. 
I believe she has something in her mouth. 
Why, it is a kitten she is bringing out of 
the rain!”’ 

Without a moment's hesitation she 
placed the dripping creature in the centre 
of his bunk, and, with an anxious look 
into bis face, left it to his mercy. 

“Gone for another, | suppose. In the 
middle of my bed, too! The brute trusts 
me, 80 I can’t move it.’’ 

In a few moments she returned with 
another kitten, and placed it with the 
first. 

‘*T trust there are no more than three,”’ 
he said, looking a little doubtfully at the 
two precocious black balls trying to dry 
their wet fur with their mites of tongues, 
but he was doomed to disappointment. 
Nine times she made the trip, and pine 
jet-black kittens were nestled in his bunk. 

“One black cat for luck,’’ he said. 
‘‘What are nine for? Luck!’ he repeat- 
ed, bitterly. ‘‘Where in God’s earth is 
there a more unlucky chap than I? When 
I think of it—but there, Jack, old man, 
you must not think out here in this old 
bole. It would drive you mad The first 
time I’ve shown the white feather for 
vears. I wonder why these cats unnerve 
me? I suppose I must kill them, as they 
will only go wild in the bush. I shall be 
here about nine days more if this rain con- 
tinues; the herbage will be up by then. 
No hope of Ned coming until three days 
after it stops raining. Twenty miles of 
black mud between me and civilization!’’ 

He hunted around for something to put 
the cats in, and all he could find was an 
old tin dish. This he lined with a tlour- 
bag, and placed them near the fire, ‘*to 
rise,’’ as he laughingly said—which they 
promptly did and returned to his bunk, 
where he had a battle royal to gain pos- 
session. 

Early next morning he was nearly 
scared out of his wits by the nine of 
them having a game of chasings over him, 
It proved rather a difficult task to get 
breakfast ready with nine restless mites 
continually under foot. 

‘I never thought I had such patience,’’ 
he murmured. ‘‘Poor Nancy! I wonder 
what she would think if she saw me 
now?’ 

His face grew gray and old and worn, as 





a flood of recollections crowded upon 
him. A girl wife, an unexpected retrench- 
ment; the weary hunt for work, a pam- 
pered girl suddenly reduced to poverty; 
the lost temper and misunderstandings; 
the horrid humiliation of seeing her work 
night and day at the sewing-machine, 
whilst people looked askance at him, call- 
ing him a brute to allow a young wife to 
keep him; the fioal split coming when she 
disbelieved his story of the useless bunt 
for work. All this bad happened four 
years before. It seemei a lifetime to him 
since he went out of the door vowing 
never to return until he could support her. 
He had turned his face to the west, and 
tramped towards the setting sun. Inex- 
perienced, white faced accountants were 
at a discount in the drought-stricken 
bush. But the puniness soon disappeared, 
the soft skin became like tan, the dormant 
muscle like steel, and the broad shoulders 
swayed with the steady swing of the axe 
all day long without a moment’s distress, 
A month ago he had picked up an old pa- 
per with the announcement of his child's 
birth. She had never told him, and it ac- 
counted for her almost hysterical anxiety 
for work. Poor girl! he was too ashamed 
to write, and, besides, he was not sure of 
her address. 

The cat left her brood and came to rub 
herself against his legs, and finally 
jumped on his knee. 

‘Animals are good judges of character, 
they say,’’ he mused. “I wonder if you 
would come to me so fearlessly if you 
knew that I was a wife deserter and a— 
ab, puss!”’ 

She had been intently watching his face, 
and had suddenly struck him in the eye 
with her softly-cushioned foot, then left 
the room, 

At four o'clock the next morning he 
awoke, and, finding the cat away, hurried- 
ly dressed, tumbled the kittens into a bag, 
and hastened to the creek flowing past the 
house. It bad risen during the night, and 
was flowing nearly a banker, Not seeing 
clearly in the half-light, and half-stupid 
with sleep, he lost bis footing iu the slip- 
pery mud, and fell head-first into the 
yellow stream, in the fall losing his hold 
of the bag of kittens. He scrambled out, 
and went home, chilled and angry. After 
lighting the fire and taking off his 
drenched clothes, he rolled himself in 
his blavkets ready for another hour’s 
sleep, but overslept himself, and, after 
jumping out of bed in a great hurry, sat 
down on the edge of it in helpless amaze- 
ment. 

‘*Well, that beats all!’’ he ejaculated, 

Nine drenched kittens were industrious- 
ly drying themselves before the tire, while 
the cat was trying to attract his attention 
to the door-step, whereon lay a rabbit. 

‘Goodness, what luck! A rabbit, whose 
scalp is worth a shilling, and whose ten- 
der tlesh is nut to be compared with the 
tough mutton! Oh, lor, still nine kittens!’ 

That day the manager came to him on 
horseback with some rations for him to 
goon with. He would need his services 
as scrub-cutter no longer after another 
week, but a mustering camp was to take 
up its quarters in the old house, and he 
was offered the job of cooking. 

Next week about a dozen men came, 
and Jack had to bring all his good temper 
and forbearance to bear, for the unmerci- 
ful chafling he got over the cats was a 
sore trial to a man who had lived so long 
alone, 

An altercation of rather a serious nature 
took place afew days later. One of the 
men, not a favorite, in a fit of impatience 
kicked a friendly kitten and killed it. A 
little man, who was always ready for a 
fight, promptly took up the cause of the 
Prevention otf Cruelty to Animals, and 
Jack had some difficulty to part the com- 
batants. To prevent further trouble, he 
expressed his intention of making a sec- 
ond attempt at drowning. They all rose 
up in arms against this, and those living 
on the adjoining selections promised to 
take their share of kittens home. 

After the muster he had to put the old 
house “to rights,’? aud plough and sow 
the cultivation paddock in readiness for 
the new sub-manager, who was to make 
his home there. Then a week’s kanga- 
roo-shooting brought him to sbearing- 
time. He had become a great favorite on 
the station, and ‘‘Jack o’ the Black Cats,” 
as he was commonly called, was chosen 
cook and storekeeper for the shearers, 

It rained often during the season, and, 
wet sheep never being shorn and requir- 
ing three days to dry, it took seven weeks 
to “cut out,’’ thus making Jack's cheque 
the largest. With the scrub-cutting, 
camp cooking, ploughing, skins, scalps 
of the rabbits which the cat brought him 
every morning, and finally the wool wash, 
and the cooking he had the luck to se- 
cure, it brought his cheque close on to 
three figures. 

All was finished now, his cheque in his 
pocket, his swag neatly rolled, and the 
publican’s waggonette ready to take its 
victims to their usual spree. Jack was 
weary of the hard work, cooking in the 
broiling heat and sleeping anywhere. A 


| clean white bed and a properly laid table 
would bea luxury. The publican was eager 
for his prey, for this man had the cheque. 
He was almost on the step when he felt 
something rub against his leg, and heard 
a faint mew. He paused, puzzled to know 
what to do with his friend, the cat; but 
while he was considering the manager 
rode up on a hard-pushed horse. He 
called Jack aside, and asked him as a 
favor to remain a week to cook in his own 
residence. The heat and the strain of the 
extra visitors had told on the cook, and 
she was broken down and needed rest. 
Jack would have refused, only it would 
probably mean securing a home for the 
cat. The publican drove off none too 
pleased, and Jack went to the station. 

Mrs. May was waiting rather anxiously 
for her husband to return, as she thought 
it a vain quest getting a man after the 
cheques were paid, 

“My dear,’’ he said, “I have secured 
Wynn. He seems a very superior man, 
and is evidently not a drinker, or he would 
not have come so readily. He is a steady 
worker, and I may put him on perma- 
nently by and by. He is the makings of 
a good ganger, or perhaps something bet- 
ter.”’ 

After leading the horses to the stable, 
Jack returned to the verandah with his 
swag and his cat. 

“Come,” said the dainty little mistress 
sweetly, “I will take you to the cook, who 
will show you your work,” 

He followed along innumerable shady 
verandahs until they came to the kitchen. 
A little child ran out of one of the doors 
to meet them. 

“This iscook’s boy,’’ she explained. “A 
dear little fellow, too.”’ 

Jack, who was fond of children, and 
who was feeling uncomfortable with the 
cat on his arm, gave it in charge of the 
child, who held out eager arms to receive 
it. The cook was cleaning the ashes from 
the fire bars, and looked up as they en- 
tered. She turned deadly pale, and, 
blindly throwing out her arms, reeled, and 
would have fallen if Jack had not sprung 
forward and caught her in a passionate 
embrace. Mrs. West immediately took in 
the situation, and withdrew, leading the 
child. . ° e . 

Just twelve months later, Jack Wynn 
was back once again at the out station— 
no longer scrub-cutter, but sub-manager. 
He is never lonely now, for a happy wo- 
man anda merry child keep him company. 

The horses in the home paddock are 
sleek and fat, and their well-kept coats 
glisten in the sun’s rays, The cows away 
down on the creek bend, grass-fed, give 
milk mellow and rich, untainted with the 
herbage, and the fowls in the stable yard 
yield abundance of delicate eggs. But the 
sleekest and best fed of them is a great 
black cat, who is the dreaded enemy of 
every spake and crawling creature likely 
to upset the serenity of the household. 

Jack often speculates as he smooths her 
soft coat whether the fateful episode in 
his life was due merely to coincidence, or 
if, after all, there is any truth iv the su- 
perstition, ‘‘A black cat for luck.’’—The 
Dawn. 


— —_—-- ———— 


WOMEN AS FARMERS. 

For the first time in the history of the 
Iowa State College there are lady students 
entered at the short courses in corn and 
stock judging. Two young ladies are en- 
tered this term, Miss Alice Mann of Algo- 
na, Ia., and Miss Genevieve Milnes of 
Missouri, Both are doing good work in 
the judging contests, and the instructors 
claim they will make some of their male 
co workers hurry in the contests for the 
prizes offered. 

Miss Mann is a practical farmer, and has 
for several years assisted in the manage- 
ment of a large farm near Algona. She is 
a graduate of the Iowa State College in 
science. While a student, she took spe- 
cial work in horticulture. Later she 
taught school for four years. 

“The short course is a great thing for 
Iowa farmers and more women should at- 
tend,’’ said Miss Mann, “‘and there will be 
more another year. We are going to do 
missionary work, and when the ice is once 
broken the women will conte. 

“The course is of incalculable value to 
the wife of the farmer. To the woman 
who makes her own living, it is even a 
greater thing. A woman, that is, the 
average woman, cannot do the actual 
farming, but she can run a farm as well 
asaman. And there is nothing that a 
woman can do that will give better re- 
turns financially. Managing a farm in a 
scientific and up-to-date way is a far bet- 


in an office. 

“The corn work, especially,’’ said Miss 
Mann, “‘is for me an enjoyable study. My 
brother and I run a farm of two hundred 
acres. We raise a small herd of good cat- 
tle and after this course [ will be better 
able to take charge of the cattle work. I 
expect to specialize, however, in breeding 
corn. LIexpect to select some type that 
is’suited to our soil and climate, and to 





ter proposition than teaching or working 





breed this corn exclusively. I will be 
back next year, and Miss Milnes will be 
back, and we expect there will bea good 
many more women here next winter,’’~— 
Register Leader. 


>. 


THE LUCINDA H. STONE SCHOLARSHIP. 

The Lucinda Hinsdale Stone Supple- 
mentary Scholarship, at the University of 
Michigan, which when its foundation is 
completed will amount in principal to 
35,000, has reached a total of $3,000 in 
cash, and the interest on the sum already 
raised will pow be available, This foun- 
dation was begun five years ago by the 
women’s clubof Kalamazoo, Mich., which 
Mrs. Stone founded. The plan was taken 
up by the Michigan Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs at its meeting in Ann Arbor in 
1902. Every club in the Federation bas 
made a contribution to the fund, and nu- 
merous personal subscriptions have been 
received. The growth of the fund owes 
much to the efforts of Mre. Clara Avery, 
of Detroit, Mich., chairman of the fund 
committee. Mrs. Stone, for whom the 
scholarship is named, was one of the first 
women of Michigan to interest herself in 
tbe higher education and culture of Mich- 
igan women, Madelon L. Stockwell, the 
first woman student in the University, 
was tutored and prepared by Mrs. Stone, 
The fund is to be placed with the Regents 
for investment. Only the interest is to be 
used for scholarsbip purposes, It isto be 
administered by the President of the Uni- 
versity, the dean of women, and one other 
woman, preferably a member of the Fed- 
eration, who shall be chosen by these two. 
The scholarship is not open to freshmen. 
A girl must have proved by her work of 
at least one year that her abilities and 
character entitle her to the assistance 
which the scholarship can give. 
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CONGREGATIONAL CLERGYWOMEN. 

There are fifty-three women in the Con- 
gregational ministry in the United States, 
nearly twice the number in 1895; besides 
eighteen approbated to preach but not 
ordained, and still others who do the full 
work of the ministry. The full-fledged 
ones are distributed over twenty States 
and territories, 

These facts, together with brief sketches 
of some of the more prominent of these 
clergywomen, have been compiled by Ida 
£. Kittredge into an article of great inter- 
est, which is published in the Boston 
Congregationalist of Feb. 6. 

Of the fifty-three ordained women, for- 
ty-five are married. Of the causes which 
lead women to this work, Miss Kittredge 
Says: 


With at least sevon of these, temperance 
work was the entering wedge. Fivecame 
from the Quakers, who have long per- 
mitted utterance to persons of either sex 
who are fil'ed with the Spirit. Still others 
came from the Methodists. But the great- 
er number—at least eighteen—were 
drawn into the work by a commendable 
desire to help their husbands. 

These naturally have no professional 
training, though ministers’ wives as a 
rule have a fairly liberal education. This 
is often supplemented by courses of study 
which can be carried on at home, such as 
the Chautauqua, or even a course of read- 
ing in theology. Five ordained ministers, 
besides thirty or more of the unordained, 
have studied at the Moody schools, either 
at Northfield or Chicago. Four have col- 
lege or seminary training, or both, 

From the accounts of women ministers 
at work beyond the Mississippi, we con- 
dense as follows: 

Miss Marion Darling, who has just been 
called for the fourth year at Detroit, Mich., 
was a Presbyterian by early training. She 
is young and charming, a good preacher, 
beloved and respected, and ‘one of the 
most effective all-round workers in the 
State.’’ 

Bertha Bowers at Creston, Ia., is zeal- 
ous and effective in temperance work. 
Mrs. J. R. Beard, who assists her husband 
at Baxter, is strong in evangelistic work. 
Mrs, Abi L, Nutting helps her husband at 
Farmington. She preaches a simple, 
beautiful sermon. Mrs. A. O. Nichols isa 
missionary in Sioux City. She is tireless 
in missionary labors; travels miles and 
preaches three or four times on Sunday. 
She does much visiting, sitting up nights 
with the sick and collecting supplies for 
the poor and uafortunate. Mrs. Lydia I. 
James, who has just resigned at Wall 
Lake to help her husband in Pennsyl- 
vania, is an attractive preacher, faithful 
and popular pastor. 

Miss Laura H. Wild, who has her first 
pastorate at Butler Avenue Church, Lin- 
coln, Neb., was ordained there in 1901. 
She is the all-around Congregational min- 
ister, with full preparation; a graduate of 
Smith College and Hartford Seminary 
Her examination showed thorough famil- 
iarity with theological questions, with 
ability to state and defend her positions. 
She was in Y. W.C. A. work about four 
years. She is a leader among the minis- 
ters of the conference, 
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nette Becher, was pastor of South Church, 
and was unusually successful. For a year 
she was general missionary in Wyoming. 
She has declined several flattering calls to 
the pastorate, and is assisting her bus- 
band, Home Missionary Superintendent 
Gray, with great acceptance. 

Miss Emma K. Henry, ordained in 1898, 
has a record of eighteen years as @ suc- 
cessful evangelist in the Northwest. On 
accouot of her health, she has been 
obliged to take up her residence in South- 
ern California, where she continues to 
work. 

Mrs. Mary E. Norton has been the 
means of starting a number of churches 
on the Dakota frontier. Mrs. M. E. Hel- 
ser of Nebraska, at the death of her hus- 
band, took charge of the three churches 
of which he was pastor. Mrs. Alice N, 
Barnes started the church at Castle, 
Mont., and has been in charge ten years. 
Mrs. Alice M. Robinson has had three 
California pastorates and nine years of 
evangelistic work, Mrs. Katherine P. 
Heald, teacher in a New West School at 
San Rafael, N. M., preaches in Spanish to 
Mexicans. 

Mrs. Elvira Cobleigh, wife of the gen- 
eral missionary of Eastern Washington, is 
av heroic pioneer, who travels scores of 
miles by team éach week, and has built 
and served a number of charches. 

his is but a glimpse of the conse- 
crated and far-reaching service rendered 
by clergywomen to the Congregational 
Church, F, M. A. 


-_—-- 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


MONTHLY LETTER, FEBRUARY, 1904, 
The legislative hearing on municipal 
suffrage was held on Jan, 27, with a large 
attendance and much interest. An ex- 
tended report is given in the WomaAN’s 


JouRNAL of Feb. 6. 


DELEGATES TO WASHINGTON, 

The Business Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A., met at 6 Marlboro’ 
Street, on Feb. 1, heard encouraging re- 
ports from the different committes, and 
elected the following delegates to Wash 
ington: William Lloyd Garrison, Mrs, El- 
len Garrison, Mrs. Mary Schlesinger, Mrs. 
J. Lovell Little, Mrs. James Parker, Mrs, 
Mary Hutcheson Page, Mrs, Otto B, Cole, 
Mrs. M. A. Neall, Mrs. O. C. Ashton, Mrs, 
Sarah E. Hudson, Mrs. Mae D. Frazar, 
Mrs. Jennie F. Averill, Mrs. Harvey H. 
Smith, Mrs. S. N. D. North, Mrs. Mary M. 
Nichols, Miss Catharine Wilde, Miss Su- 
san I., Whiting, Mrs. Esther F. Boland, 
Mrs. L. P. Mitchell. 

COLLEGE LEAGUE THEATRICALS, 
lhe College Equal Suffrage League’s 
theatricals went off successfully. The 
two plays of **The Baron’s Wager’’ and 
“The Ladies’ Battle’? were charmingly 
presented. 
THE FORTNIGHTLIES. 

There have been two Fortnightlies since 
the last Monthly Letter. On Jan. 19, Mrs. 
A. Watson-Lister spoke on ‘*Women in 
Australia,’ and on Feb. 2 Mr. Arthur 
Woodworth on “Cbristian Socialism in 
England.” 

AUDITOR, 

The following memorial resolution was 
passed: 

That in the death of Richard P. Hal- 
lowell, the friends of equal rights for 
women in Massachusetts have lost one of 
the oldest, firmest and most zealous sup- 
porters of the cause. His high character, 
his early association with the society of 
Friends, his anti-slavery record, and his 
personal amiability and kindliness have 
endeared him to his associates. We here- 
by tender to his wife and children our 
profonud sympathy in their bereavement, 
He will be deeply mourned and long re- 
membered. 

Mr. Arthur Perry has been elected 
auditor to fill the unexpired term of Mr, 


Hallowell. 
_ =a 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 
PORTRAIT OF MRS, 
SoMERVILLE, FEB. 7, 1904. 

Relatives and friends of Mrs, Martha 
Perry Lowe paid a visit to the school 
building named for her on Jan. 20, when 
a line crayon portrait of Mrs. Lowe was 
presented to the school by the Somerville 
Woman Suffrage League. Mrs. Lowe was 
honorary president of the League, and 
worked for the cause as long as her 
strength permitted. 

The portrait hangs near the front en- 
trance on the first landing, where the up- 
Pils receive the pleasant words of “Good 
morning” and *tGood night” from her lips 
4s (hey pass in and out. 

Mrs. Mary F. Lincoln and Mrs. Jeanie 
W. Hemenway, daughters of Mrs. Lowe, 
Were presented to the teachers and schol- 
ars by Mrs. Atwood, of the school board, 
andi spoke tenderly to the children of their 
mother’s guiding influence and the ac- 
quisition of the portrait. Mrs, Lowe’s 
daughters have also given to the school a 
Tare and beautiful picture, entitled ‘*The 
Children of the Shell.”” This is a repro- 
duction of a picture obtained by Mrs. 
Lowe in Spain many years ago and highly 
prized by her. As their mother’s choice, 


LOWE, 





FOR SALE. 





Sanitarium, Health Resort, 
Country Seat, Stock and Dairy Farm. 





SILVER HILL, 4 fine estate of 221 acres, with large and valuable 


buildings insured for $7500, 34 miles from this city, only 70 minutes’ ride by 


rail from Boston, one mile and a half from two stations in a town of 13,000 


inhabitants, for sale on easy terms. 


The property comprises a spacious three story mansion house of seven- 


teen large rooms, with wide halls, broad staircases and piazzas. 


House 


commands a pleasant view, is warmed by furnace, with fireplaces in every 


room, carpeted and partly furnished, bath room and modern improvements, 


water in house and outbuildings supplied by pipes from spring and cistern; 


also farm-house of nine rooms near the mansion, three barns, one of them 


40x 160 feet, with stalls for a hundred cows and 12 horses, carriage house 


harness room, wood-shed, carpenter’s shop, milk-room, hen-yard, piggery, ice 


house 


picturesque surroundings. 


and two small lakes, high ground, fine view, 


ample lawn, and 


The farm has more than a mile of frontage on two public roads, 40 acres 


mowing and tillage, So acres pasture, roo acres valuable woodland, six 


orchards yielding several hundred barrels of apples, other fruit. 
and second-hand carriages will be sold with the place. 


in fair order, but some repairs needed. 


$4 4,000, 


Furniture 
Principal buildings 


Ihe estate was once assessed for 


Chis property would be admirably adapted for a public institution, 


school, summer hotel, health resort, country seat, or stock and dairy farm. 


Address 


Price, $10,000. 


OWNER, 3 Park St., Room 7, Boston, Mass 





the daughters decided upon this as a gift | 


to the school, 

Two other pictures have been presented 
by Mrs, Jane O’ Brion to Miss Small, prin- 
cipal, to uang on the walls of her room 
while she is teacher there, but to become 
her personal property when she ceases to 
remain in the position she now occupies, 
The pictures are of the poets Whittier and 
Longfellow. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. Philbrick, who 
conceived the idea of the naming of the 
building, and worked faithfully for it, in- 
vited the guests at the close of the after- 
noon session to their home for a social 
hour, Miss Mary Haley was present, Dr. 
and Mrs. George A. Miles were also in 
attendance at the exercises. 

MRS. HOWE IN 1870, 
West BoxrorpD, FEB, 2, 1904. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I was particularly interested in reading 
the hearing before the Legislature a few 
days ago on the now old topic, ‘Woman 
Suffrage,"’ when I saw that Mrs, Julia 
Ward Howe was the first speaker, For it 
is more than thirty years since I heard 
her there, and it was perbaps the first 
time she spoke there. She was the first 
speaker then as now, | think, and she was 
followed by Mrs. Louie More, 

Mrs. Howe’s first sentence has rung in 
my ears ever since, and seemed to me as 
effective as any of her well-chosen argu- 
ments which followed it. It was this: 

Gentlemen, do you remember your 
mothers? And if so, do you remember 
them as your inferior’ or as your equals? 

She gave every member of that honora- 
ble body time to answer each one of 
those questions in bis own mind, before 
she proceeded farther. And how many, 
provided they had sound common sense, 
but would have answered in the affirma- 
tive? 

I have always liked to quote these sen- 
tences in all the years since. It is one 
point gained to secure the admission that 
women are not an inferior class of beiugs, 
when they ask for suffrage, or rather, to 
have the right to equal suffrage. 

That is an argument as effective as any 
that can ever be made. And [ hope some 
time you may quote it in the WomAN’s 
JoURNAL, when you want to fill in a line 


or two. Yours truly, 
R. T. Woop. 











American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood. Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $100a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
620 Colonial Building, Boston. 








EAR LADY FRIENDS, we would like to 
D tell you of the many nice things said about 
us, but we are too modest, except Tommy: 

he would tell if we would let him. It costs too 
much in print. You know, of course, we have been 
placed in larger size upon beautifully finished 
blotters, with our names given, and a verse on 
kindness to animals, and are sent by mail, post 
paid, 6 blotters for 1l0e.; 12 for 18e.; l forse. Do 
you want us to come and make you happy’ If so 
address our master at the home we love so much, 

JOUNSYOUNGIOHN, 

293 Congress St., boston, Mass., 
and we will come to you by return mail, all ready 
to go to work. We would like homes with bands 
of mercy and other societies who love our kind. 
Yours in love and service, Six LirrLe Kits, 


FREE RUSSIA, 
A Monthly Paper Published in London, 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,” edited by F. V. VoLKnovsky 
and J. F.GReEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions should be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per: 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions. It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by bundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
‘Free Russia’’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated-from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers, 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘Free Kussia.”” The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 








After the Congress in 
Berlin, See Europe 


—wITH— 
MRS. ELLEN GILMAN VADAS, 
For itinerary address 


303 Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, 

Cheques and money orders sent for 





Leaflets should be made payable to **Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leafiets, 15 cents per | 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 1 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Objections to Woman Sutfrage Answered 
by Henry B. Black well 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 


Wor Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 

Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig. 
ginson. 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. S. 
Blackwell. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs 
Esther F. Boland. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage 

Women and the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Three Dreams in a Desert—An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 

The True Emaucipatioa of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 

Five new leaflets, of size suitable to en- 
close in a letter, have been printed: 


Progress of Woman Suffrage. 

Fruits of Woman Suffrage. 

Woman and Temperance. 

Membership Plan. 

A Reasonable Reform, by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (a reprint). 

These are 30 cents per 100, postpaid; or 
a sample of each for 10 cents. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cent» 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, coutains fuli and «aluable infor. 
matioo regarding women’s public work 
in Austyvalia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish t« 
keep in touch with what is happening ix 
tke legislative ‘‘ex perimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 
to WoMAN’sS SPHERE, in money order, te 

MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourue, Australia, 





Unity, 

A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKINS LLoyD JoNES & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
3939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Nedr Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400, Price, $4750. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL 
. 3 Park St., Boston. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. OHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 











ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
== BY «= 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





This volume contains translations of 
sixty Armenian poems, They represent 
a variety of authors, ranging from the 
tenth century to the nineteenth. 

The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore. —Phila- 
delphia /’ress. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
—Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, 


You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


Ihave read with much pleasure your transla- 
tions of the Armenian poems, especially my 
brother’s.— Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


Ihave read some of the poems carefully, com- 
paring them with the Armenian originals. The 
translation is very faithful.—Dr. M. 8. Gabriel, 
editor of * Haik.” 


We feel that much of the original spirit {s left, 
and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
doetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse, and is am- 
ple evidence that the spicit of poetry is the same 
the world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastora: 


England, or persecuted Armenia. — New York 
Journal, 

Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations... .. 


hese verses give us a very high opinion of the 
iterary capacity of the race which produced 
them.—Congregationalist 

Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- 
nenian literary spirit. Whatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 
zems in the English dress in which she has clothed 
them.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poeme 
8 already in press, although the first has not yet 
deen out a fortnight, shows how strong is the 
interest in this graceful and forceful interpreta- 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.—oston 
Trnseript. 

The translator, reproducing the poetic thought 
tnd spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
successful in giving in English forms an extreme 
ly interesting series of noteworthy poems from 
the literary stores of a long-suffering people.— 
Buffalo Commercial. 

A most interesting product of Armenian poeti 
eal genius. ... [tis a real service to let Ameri 
sans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
which we plead is a cultivated one, with not only 
a history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—&t. Hon. James Bryce. 

The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
2xtend through all the passions that go to make 
up man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
ttc. Miss Blackwell’s work has been well donc, 
ind she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
wd poetical ability.—Aoston Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected 
veauties. ... It is apparent that the translator 
is not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
ich similjes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
ltegether the translator's venture intoan almost 
inknown literature has been a most successful 
ne.—Chicago Post. 


These poems reveal as bya search-light the deeq 
est qualities of the Armenian character, They 
show forth an ingrained Leroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous man or 
woman can read them without instinctively de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
thoughts so lofty and sentiment so tender.— 
Frances E. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish rapacity 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These people are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women.—JN. ¥. Commercial 
Advertiser. 

“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. ‘They 
breathe a gentle fragrance, The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They speak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature, .. . The work has been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.— Baltimore Method iat. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passion and the splendor of their imagery. 
.. . We can better understand the Seng of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these exquisite poems, 
for they have been written iu a Jand desolaied by 
tire and sword. But, beyond all else, they breathe 
aspiritof the purest and most exalted patriot 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty.—Chrtstian Work 

General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D.C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armen- 
ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ *Mother Araxes,” ete . which 
Were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies ot these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
bis mind and heart.” 

The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people havea 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ... The melancholy earnestness and true 

vetic feeling found in such verse will commend 
it to a wide and sympathetic circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the deeper-lying 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk And 
the qualities that come out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford ourant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and sutlering 
people. It will doubtless surprise many to fine 
that Armenia has both a classic literature anda 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, and a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.— 
Christian Register. 


Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washinton, 
bD.C.: “Ll read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the interest and enthusiasm 
they evoked. The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. William T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its membership some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
—_s people in a new manner, along new 

nes. 


’ 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


FOR SALE AT THE 


Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 
3 PARK STREET. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The report of the State Association, 
prepared for the National Convention for 
the year ending Oct. 28, 1903, shows that 
semi-monthly meetings were held from 
November to April inclusive. The public 
meetings included one commemorating 
the life and labors of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, and one at which the delegate to 
the National Convention at New Orleans 
—Mrs. I. C. Manchester—gave a résumé of 
the proceedings and described the quaint 
city. 

The report continues: “At the com- 
mencement of the year the association 
bhd decided to make ‘Presidential Suf- 
frage for Women’ the issue for the year, 
and to this end all our efforts were bent. 
We had petitions printed, together with an 
appeal to the people showing why it is 
not only desirable but just and right that 
our petition should be granted. These 
papers iwere widely circulated, and the 
petitions signed by scores of individuals 
as well as indorsed by various organiza- 
tions, we also circulated a great deal of 
literature bearing upon the subject, seeing 
to it that leaflets such as ‘Progress of 
Equal Suffrage,’ ‘Wyoming Speaks for 
Herself,’ etc., were placed upon the desk 
of each legislator prior to the hearing be- 
fore a committee on Special Legislation 
which we finally secured. Gov. Garvin, 
Henry B. Blackwell, and other friends, 
both men and women, spoke at the hear- 
ing in earnest support of our cause; but a 
question arisiog as to the constitutionality 
of the basis of our petition, it was decided 
to have the law drawn up in proper form 
and presented at a second hearing, which 
was promised, but before it could be ac- 
complished the legislative session closed, 
and left us with the unsettled matter on 
hand for the beginning of another year’s 
work, Of the three leagues outside of 
the city of Providence, one, the Paw- 
tucket League, has doubled its member- 
ship.” 

The State association contributed $100, 
collected mainly by individual subscrip- 
tion, to aid the New Hampshire constitu- 
tional amendment campaign. 

On May 19, the officers of the associa- 
tion held an informal reception in the 
parlors of the Mathewson M. E, Church, 
which was followed by the annual ban- 
quet. 

Two valued members have died, Mrs. 
Charlotte Reynolds, who, through years 
of suffering never lost her interest in the 
cause for which we are working, and Mr. 
George S. Burleigh who was as earnest in 
his devotion to the enfranchisement of 
women as in his earlier life to the libera- 
tion of the slave. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 
MIDDLESEX CouUNTY WoRK CONFER- 
ENCE met at 6 Marlboro’ St., Feb. 2d. 
Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, chairman, 
presided. Mrs. Bellamy of Newton, Mrs. 
Frances E. Tufts of Lexington, Miss 
Cheney of Natick, Mrs. A. H. Burrill of 
Concord, Mrs. Marian M. P. Waitt of 
Somerville were present. Lexington re- 
ported that they were huping to have a 
school suffrage talk before the Lexington 
Union soon. They were also planning to 
hold parlor meetings. Newton reported 
a well attended meeting, addressed by Dr. 
Carl, and two new members. Natick re- 
ported one meeting held, with an address 
on *Plumbing in Regard to Health.’’ 
Concord is planning to hold an open 
meeting. MARIAN M. P. WAITT, Sec. 


BROOKLINE.—The E. 8S. A. held the 
second of its public winter meetings at 
the house of Mrs. Grant, witha very good 
attendance. Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page 
presided. After the business Miss Marga- 
ret Morley spoke upon equal suffrage from 
a biological standpoint. She asserted 
that there are not two sides to the ques- 
tion. Beginning at the stage two million 
years ago she traced the evolution of the 
human species up to the present day. 
Miss Morley described the interesting 
habits of the bees, with the marked supe- 
riority of the feminine sex, but said that 
they have become crystalized, and no 
further progress can therefore be attained 
by them. The human race is the only 
race which evolves, and not evenly al- 
ways, but by steps, small backward steps, 
and long upward steps. Since the in- 
vention of machinery, women’s evolu- 
tion has been more rapid than that of 
men. The prophecy of the future, Miss 
Morley said, is that neither sex will dom- 
nate the other, but there will be equal 
voice for all. Mrs. Watson-Lister—that 
very interesting woman from Australia— 
thea spoke a few words on suffrage and 
its workings in her own country. She 
gave a very optimistic and inspiring view 
of the situation in Australia, and begged 
us not to countenaace those newspa- 
per reports which present an unfavora- 
ble view of the case. The belief in the 
wisdom of giving women the ballot is be 
coming nearly universal in that rather re- 
mote place, which is nearly as large as the 
Cnited States. 


Crry Pornt.—The League held its fourth 
meeting of the season on Jan. 27, in Pil- 
grim Hall. Mrs. Luther presided. There 
was fine vocal music by Miss Keen, as- 
sisted by Miss Jobnson, accompanist, 
fepresentative Guy Ham gave an inter- 


A PRIZE 


Drugless Sleep. 


ESSAY.* 


One Year in the Universities of Europe to the Winner. 





any use to you.”’ e 
DAVID 8S. JORDAN, Pres. Lelan 


‘*| have practiced ‘muscular exertion’ 


used similar methods with success.”’ 
L. A. GARRISON, President Ce 


ing natural sleep.”’ 


in Northampton.”’ 


Expressions from Home Universities : 


L. CLARK SEELYE, Pres. Smith College, Northampton, Mass.: 
‘Il avoid insomnia by control of the respiratory and other muscles, at the sleep- 
ing hour, after the manner of your instructions. 


You may publish my letter if of 
d Stanford, Jr., Univ., California: 


‘I am greatly interested in your work and have made public your prize offer. I 
believe doctors should find some mode of inviting sleep other than through the 
damaging drug, to which I have a strong prejudice.” 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President Boston University: 


NATIONAL COLUMN. 


National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 


President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Recording Secretary, M 
The Osborne, 206 West 57th St., New York City. ie a Park fn ne Mase. 


Vice-President at- 6, Rev. ANNA H. SHaw, Treasurer, Mrs HARE: 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. ng om 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss KaTE M. GorDon, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 
Miss Laura CLay, Lexington, Ky. 
Auditors, { Mrs. Mary J. Coconematn. 554 7th St.. Des Moines, Iowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 








REPORT OF NATIONAL CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


At the National Suffrage Convention in Washington, D. C., the National Corre- 
_ Sponding Secretary, Miss Kate M. Gordon, presented her annual report as follows: 








In submitting my report as Corresponding Secretary, I am deeply sensible of its 


for many years, also deep breathing, asa limitations, and rely largely for its acceptance upon your willingness and ability to 


means of sound health and good sleep, which is so essential.”’ 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President Oberlin College, Ohio: 
“I believe fully in such methods as you recommend for inducing sleep, and | have 


ntrai University, Iowa: 


‘*I have never found anything but the method you suggest of any value in produc- 


CHARLES C. THACH, President Alabama Polytechnic Institute: 
**I have practiced successfully for years the method you advocate. 
God-speed in your crusade against sleep-producing drugs.”’ 

J. A. HOUSTON, M.D., Supt. Northampton Insane Hospital: 
“The elevation of medical science, and the best welfare of mankind, I believe to 
have characterized Dr. Learned’s efforts during our acquaintance of fifteen years 





the winter. Also the humanitarian cap 


treatment of insomnia at present. 


* All needed detail will appear later. 


italist. 


Address 
J. B. LEARNED, M. D. 


419 Boylston Street, or Parker House, Boston. 


See Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 








frage from a Legislator’s Standpoint.’’ 
Mrs. Watson-Lister gave conclusive evi- 
dence to show that in Australia woman 
suffrage had been successful. A social 
reception followed, with refreshments, 
and a dance by the young peuple. The 
attendance was about one hundred and 
twenty. ADELAIDE J, EMERY. 


NeEpHAM.—The League held its annual 
meeting on Jan. 29 and reélected the 
former officers. It was voted to subscribe 
for a few copies of Progress, and to make 
extra effort to secure new members. 


NewtTon.—The League met at the home 
of the Misses Simpson, Jan. 28, Mrs. Rowe, 
the president, in the chair. Excellent 
piano solos were given by Mrs. Nelson 
Freeman of Auburndale. The paper of 
the evening was by Dr. I. D. Carl of Bos- 
ton, on ‘‘Overcrowded Brains.’’ It dealt 
largely with the overstudy of school-thil- 
dren between the ages of eleven and 
eighteen, and was listened to with close 
attention and much interest. Many ques- 
tions were asked, and the important point 
of mental overwork of more mature peo- 
ple was touched upon. It was shown 
that health, cheerfulness, and common 
sense were the essentials of life, and 
should be cultivated even if the highest 
intellectuality is notattained. Numerous 
illustrations were given of permanent 
physical and mental injury to young peo- 
ple from over-study, and the sinfulness 
of parents and teachers who permit or 
encourage it wasemphasized. More years 
should usually be given to school work, 
allowing ample time for outdoor life. 
Walking, borseback riding, and swimming 
he considered the most beneficial forms of 
exercise. A pleasant social hour followed 
the discussion. The League had a Benefit 
Whist with Mrs, Walton, Feb. 3. 

S. A. WHITING. 

SHARON.—The League held its monthly 
meeting Feb. 1, with Rev. J. C. Kimball. 
After the business, socialism was dis- 
cussed. By request, M1. Kempton opened 
the taik with an original paper in favor, 
and read a letter from Dr. H. A. Gibbs, of 
Worcester. Mr. Kimball favored volun- 
tary socialism, but not State socialism. 
Our colonists, he said, started with own- 
ing everything in common, and the pro- 
gress we have made since was in trying to 
get rid of socialism. Mr. Kimball also 
objected because of the great difference 
between men in producing results with 
the same facilities. Mr. Haskel, while in 
doubt and somewhat distrusting the sys- 
tem, replied to Mr. Kimball that we may 
be going on in evolution to a higber so- 
cialism than we started with. We may 
be called upon as Christians to take up a 
higher form of socialism. The president, 
other gentlemen, and several ladies, took 
part in the discussion, One was in favor 
of Mr. Bellamy’s plans, but most of the 
remarks were not in favor of full social- 
ism. The sociability of the occasion, how- 
ever, was much enjoyed. Dr. Alice Kim- 
ball of Brockton was to have read a pa- 
per, but was kept away by one of the 
electric lines being blocked with ice. 

G. K. 

WorcESTER. — The regular monthly 
meeting of the Woman Suffrage League 
was held at the home of Mrs. E. J. Ware 
Lothrop, 42 Abbott St., Thursday after- 
noon, Feb. 4. The meeting was largely 
attended and one of the most enjoyable of 
the season. Our attention having been 
called to early, eminent suffragists in an 
article by Julia Ward Howe, the meeting 
was devoted to a short sketch of their 
lives given by {different members of the 
League. Mary Wollstonecraft was intro- 
duced to us in a delightful paper by Mrs. 
Lothrop. Mrs. Harvey Smith spoke to 
us of Frances Wright. Mrs. Fowler’s pa- 
per was of great interest, as she told us of 
Abby Kelly Foster, for many years 4a resi- 
dent of our own city, and highly respected 
and esteemed by her fellow-citizens. Mrs. 
Estabrook had Margaret Fuller for the 
subject of her address. A social hour 
followed the reading of the papers and 
refreshments were served. Five new 
names were added to our membership list 

EmMaA C, MARBLE, Pres. 





esting and concise address, ‘‘Woman Suf- 


THE DRAMA, 


TREMONT THEATRE.—Lew Dockstader 
and his great Minstrel Company have 
made a most emphatic hit. The theatre 
is filled to the doors at every performance 
by a laughing crowd. Inspired by his 
wonderful airship, ‘Sure Fly,’’ in which 
he makes his entrance, Dockstader de- 
livers a monologue’ on aerial and surface 
navigation; he introduces his 99 mule- 
power lobster-mobile, Mt. Pelee, from 
which he delivers some instractions on 
automobiling and automobiles, and sings 
in his own inimitable style ‘‘He may get 
over it, but he’ll never look the same.”’ 
The company is very strong vocally. 
Carroll Johnson sings ‘‘Neverdo Nuthing”’ 
and ‘‘Minatonka Jane’’; Neil O’Brion, *‘I 
Wish I had My Money Back” and ‘*Lucy 
Lee’; Ora E. Weller, *‘Courage’’; Manuel 
Romain, *‘When the Sunset Turns the 
Ocean’s Blue to Gold’’; Matt. Keefe, Em- 
mett’s ‘*Lullaby’’ and ‘*The CoocooSong”’; 
William H. McDonald, late of the Boston- 
ians, ‘‘Asleep in the Deep.’’ Besides, 
these many old-time darkey melodies are 
sung for the first time in Boston, in years. 
The second part of the performance is a 
big spectacular transformation scene, 
showing four beautiful pictures of the 
South. Dockstader’s engagement ends on 
Feb. 20. On Washington’s Birthday, 
Henry W. Savage will present at the Tre- 
mont, George Ade’s famous musical 
satire, ‘Sultan of Sulu’’ which made such 
a hit last season, with Frank Morelan in 
his original role of Ki-Ram and a company 
of 70. 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—Another 
dramatic novelty is put forward by the 
Castle Square Theatre management as the 
attraction for next week. The stage ver- 
sion of Victor Hugo’s great novel ‘*The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame,’’ made by 
Mr. Frederick Paulding, with ‘‘The Se- 
crets of Notre Dame”’ as its title, is to 
have its first performance in Boston next 
Monday. The play was originally pro- 
duced only two months ago by the leading 
stock company of Nashville, Tenn., and 
proved such a success that it was imme- 
diately secured for the Castle Square, 
The author is credited with having told 
the fascinating story of the novel in a con- 
cise and effective way, the scenes and sit- 


stage work, and the dialogue giving the 
spirit of the book in admirable fashion. 
Some elaborate scenic and mechanical 
work will be done in this production. 
“The Secrets of Notre Dame’’ will be 
played only a single week and the usual 
distribution of suuvenir boxes of choice 
chocolate bonbons will be made at the 
Monday matinee. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. 


ACTON, 


Boston, Mass, 





HOUSEWORK. — Armenian of 23, speaking 
English, with experience as a barber and asa 
shoemaker, would like a place to do housework. 
Address 8S. INGLIZIAN, 22 Lansdown St., Roxbury, 
Mass. 





Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass, Litterateur 
nd Lecturer, Spanish a specialty. 





promptly by John J. 
Dorchester, Mass. 





AND PAINTING. — Lessons in 
ainting given on very moderate, 


FRENCH 
Freuch and in 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 
Boston, Room 19. Many attractive novelties 
for sale at thie studio 





HOUSEWORK .—Armenian boy, well recom- 
mended, is willing to do housework without 
wages, in return for English lessons. Is a tailor, 
andcan help with the family sewing. Address 
Mr. MvuGuRDITCHIAN, 12 Blackwell St., Dorches- 
ter, Mass. 





I wish you | 





| put yourselves in my place. 

The transfer of Headquarters, and the redistribution of the work incidental to 
this change, left the work usually assigned to the secretary to be discharged ina 
| measure through the offices of the President and the Headquarters, but, notwithstand- 
ing that @ pre-arranged division of labor sought to relive me as much as possible, my 
official position as the proper medium for all inquiry has taxed to the limit the ability 
of my willing hands to perform. 

The weeks following a Convention, always a busy time to this department, proved 
| no exception to the rule in New Orleans, A vast correspondence to be acknowledged, 
essential to the proper conduct of such an association as ours, having been disposed 
| of, I proceeded to put into effect instructions received from the Business Committee 
to organize through correspondence those Southorn States where no active State 
organization existed. At an expense of time, labor and patience, I conscientiously 


| 


I will meet organized bodies, medical and scientific—a limited number—during tried to carry these instructions successfully into effect, but with no measure of auc- 
I cannot supervise the individual cess, and for the benefit of those in the future tempted to carry out this line of activ- 


| ity, I offer my experience as one of ‘‘love’s Jabor lost.” 

| ORGANIZATION, 

From the standpoint of National work, my greatest opportunity for service was 
| afforded through the generous donation by our National Vice-President of a month 
| of her valuable time and splendid talents to the cause in the South. It was 
my pleasure to arrange this route, and, while the apportiontment of time and place 
was left wholly to my discretion, I resisted the temptation to have Louisiana the sole 
beneficiary, and shared our gvod fortune equally with the States of Tennessee, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and Texas. In my own State I endeavored to succeed, 
by the adoption of that good American doctrine, ‘the greatest good for the greatest 
number,’’ and chose for Miss Shaw’s special field of labor the co-educational centers 
of the State; and it is gratifying to report that from the State Agricultural College 
at Baton Rouge (the Capital), from Natchitoches, the site of the State Normal College, 
and from Ruston, the State Industrial College (whose President will be our next State 
Superintendent of Education), have been received peans of praise which might well 
| be paraphrased to read ‘‘She came—she spoke—she conquered.” 


INCREASE OF MEMBERSHIP. 

The success of the experiment made last year in appealing to our individual mem- 
| bers to hold themselves responsible to secure at least one new member, led me again 
| to write our Club Presidents to make this appeal, and whenever deemed more effective 
| from a National officer, a personal appeal was made, the clerical part of this effort, 
comprising as it does many hundreds of Jetters, being effected through Headquarters, 
and the results no doubt will be reported through that agency. 


NATIONAL CONVENTIONS, 

It has been the policy of our Association to secure from National organizations 
resolutions in favor of woman suffrage. With this as my actuating motive, I attended 
the National Conference of Charities and Correction, when appointed by the Governor 
of Louisiana a State delegate. I found that resolutions of endorsement were contrary 
to the policy of the Conference; yet, except in our own organization, I have never met 
such a unanimity of opinion upon the justice of woman suffrage, as well as upon the 
expediency of the woman’s vote to secure intelligent and preventive legislation as a 
remedy for the many evils they were seeking to combat. 

Among these active workers for the uplifting of humanity through organized 
charity, were many of America’s most distinguished women, and, while almost all of 
them were believers in woman suffrage, few if any of those whom I met were enrolled 
suffragists. Is there not a lesson here to be learned? Social service is the motive 
which appeals more strongly than any other to a sense of duty in all classes of society; 
it is a practical application of a belief in the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. 

Let us, then, not only make of our suffrage clubs centers for the discussion of the 
theory of suffrage, but let every suffrage club in the community strive to become a 


| real center of power through filling some distinct social need in that community. I 


guarantee that, whatever form this service may take, the practical outcome, if intel- 
ligently directed, will be to educate the people to look to government as the funda- 
mental source of all reform, thus demonstrating that our organization, in its aims and 
ideals, in its loyalty to the principles of free government, makes quick and alive a 
seuse of justice with which to serve humanity. Respectfully submitted, 

KATE M, Gorpon, 














uations showing the hand of an expert in | 


PROF. FREDERIC M.NOA, care American | 


WRITING will be done neatly, clearly and | 
Sweeny, 4 Houghton 8t., | 


14 Park Square | 


Ov assortment of GLOVES, 
VEILS, NECKWEAR and 
BELTS is very complete, and 
we are constantly adding the 
newest things procurable. 


Miss M. F. FISK 


144 TREMONT ST. 











LECTURES ON RUSSIAN LITERATURE 





COOK. — Experienced Armenian cook would 


By Lydia Lyoyna Pimenoff Noble (collaborator | like a place in hotel or private family. Cooked 
in “Before the Dawn,” a Story of Russian Life, | for more than a year in Danvers Hospital, and 
Houghton, Mifflin & Cv.), who has recently re- | refers to housekeeper there. Speaks English 


Garshin and 
Ad 


turned from Russia. Lecture 1, 
Korolenko; lecture 2, Chekoff and Gorky. 
dress 95 Pine Street. Malden, Mass. 


Address Joun MANOUKIAN, 26 School St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 








GENERAL WRK.—An Armenian with ex- 
perience in a rubber factory would like any kind 
of work that he can do. Address JOUN GAROIAN, 
26 School St., Cambridge, Mass. 





ROOMS.—Visitors to the city, theatres, con 
certs, fai's. shopping, ete, can obtain comfort- 
able, well-heated rooms, near Symphony and 
Horticultural Halls and New England Conserva- 
, tory of Music, by day or week. Keferences ex 

changed. Address Miss L. MITCHELL, 76 St. 

Stephen St. Telephone 1515-9 Back Bay i 
wages, in return for English lessons. 


this ice. 
GENERAL WORK. — Young Armenian, ew oe 
speaking some Eng ish, wants any work he can 


get. Address KASPAR GARABEDIAN, 309A 
Shawmut Ave., Boston. 





_HOUSEWORK.—Two Armenian boys would 
like to do housework in private families, without 
Address 








HOUSEWORK. Armenian student, 19 years 
old, able to speak English, would like to do 
housework in private family. Address Minas K. 
MOMJIAN, 61 Montgomery, St., Boston. 





HOUSEWORK —Armenian student, able to 
| read and write English, but not to speak it fiuent- 
ly, would like a place to do housework. Large 
wages not an object. Address CHARLES OHAN- 
| NESIAN, 26 School St., Cambridge, Mass. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for ase in debates, many different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Phillips 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 6 Marlborough St., ton, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK —An Armenian boy of 14 is 
willing to do housework without wages, inreturn 
for English lessons. Address MuGurpircH 
, AKMAKJIAN, 93 Walnut St., Chelsea, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK.—Young Armenian, speaking 
English, with six months’ experience of house- 
work not cooking, wants a place. Address 
ARMENAG Coonian, 40 Kneeland St., Boston, 
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